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A TRIP TO TEXAS IN 1828? 


‘ 


Josié Maria SANCHEZ 
TRANSLATED BY 


Cartos EH. CAsTANEDA, 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Mexico, 1827.—Reasons of state prompted the Supreme Govern- 
ment of Mexico to appoint a commission to arrange the boundary 
between this republic and the United States of the North. For 
this purpose General Manuel de Mier y Teran was appointed head 
of the said commission because few men, in fact, possess the vast 
knowledge necessary for the scientific investigation of the eastern 
interior states which is involved in such an enterprise. In so 
arduous an undertaking the need of men to cooperate with him 
was evident and for this purpose the government appointed Lieu- 
tenant Colonel José Batres of the medical staff, Lieutenant Colonel 
Cons[tanti]no Tarnava, of the Engineers; Rafael Chovell, min- 
eralogist; Luis Berlandier, botanist and zoologist ;? and myself, 
draftsman. 

November, 1827, the 10th.—All necessary preparations were 
made. The instruments were secured as well as the indispensable 
books, and, taking leave of our families, we started on the 10th 


*From the Archivo General de Guerra y Marina, Fraccién 1, Legajo 
nim. 7, Mexico City. 

*The diary of Berlandier and Chovell on this expedition, covering the 
march from Mexico City to San Antonio, Texas, was published in Mexico 
in 1850—Diario de Viage de la Comision de Limites, etc. 
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day of November, 1827. We followed the road to Querétaro. It 
seems needless to give an account of the towns and cities through 
which we passed, as they are all well known, both as to their 
geographic location and as to the habits and customs of their 
inhabitants. I shall begin the diary of our trip from the places 
which are not so well known, and I beg of those who may have 
the patience to read my account to excuse the errors into which 
I may fall due to my humble knowledge, heeding only the interest 
which these memoirs cannot fail to arouse, and which I hope 
will be published some day by a more able hand than mine. 

Laredo, February 2.—At two o’clock we continued our way 
through a country which was as arid as during the previous days. 
At daybreak we saw various herds of deer and a great number of 
wild horses and mares, mes/efias [mustangs], that live in these 
deserted regions and pasture peacefully on the immense plains. 
In spite of our care the water gave out because of the excessive 
heat and we suffered considerably from thirst. This became un- 
bearable by twelve o’clock, and we were unable to rest as there 
was not a single tree under which we might stop. A plain that 
seemed to be on fire stretched before our eyes and our despair 
increased, until, at about one o’clock, we discerned in the distance 
the peaceful waters of the Rio Bravo del Norte [Rio Grande], 
whose treeless banks displayed the water lying like a silver thread 
upon the immense plain. The desire to reach the water made our 
last lap all the more arduous, and when at last the beasts, fatigued 
by their thirst, were scarcely able to take another step, we arrived 
at the coveted stream. On the banks of the river we met General 
Bustamante, who, with his officers, had come out to meet us. He 
offered me a drink of aguardiente [firewater], which I took with 
plenty of water, and I recovered my failing strength. It was 
decided to cross the river. This was accomplished with little 
difficulty, and at last we entered the Presidio de Laredo, situated 
on the opposite bank. 

LAREDO 


This village, which is one of the oldest upon the banks of the 
tio Bravo, has suffered a great deal from attacks of wild Indians, 
principally the Lipanes, who used to lay siege to it in time of war, 
but now frequent it peacefully. Its population numbers about 
2000 persons, all care-free people who are fond of dancing, and 


" 
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little inclined to work. The women, who are, as a general rule, 
good-looking, are ardently fond of luxury and leisure; they have 
rather loose ideas of morality, which cause the greater part of 
them to have shameful relations openly, especially with the offi- 
cers, both because they are more numerous and spend their salary 
'reely, and because they are more skillful in the art of seduction. 
The garrison of the presidio consists of a company of more than 
one hundred men, but, in spite of this fact, the place has not 
prospered, nor do its inhabitants try to increase its prosperity. 
The streets are straight and long; all the buildings are covered 
with grass; and the houses have no conveniences. A desolate air 
envelops the entire city, and there is not a single tree to gladden 
the eye as the vegetation of this arid land consists of small 
mesquites and huisache with cactus scattered here and there. Food 
is extremely scarce; the little corn which is cultivated by the 
inhabitants is planted near the city in tracts which are over- 
flooded by the river in time of high water because the scarcity of 
rain does not permit planting it in other places. Each farmer 
gathers his crop, which often does not suffice his own family for 
half of the time between crops. Therefore the few who have 
beasts of burden and wish to make some profit undertake a trip 
to Candela or some other point and bring back corn, flour, brown 
sugar, and cane alcohol [vino mezcal], all of which they sell at 
very high prices. Often these goods cannot be secured at any 
price. Beef, which is the only kind of meat I have seen here, is 
secured with great difficulty, because the animals must be brought 
from long distances, often at the risk of life from attack by wild 
Indians. Having to undertake the trip to San Antonio [de] 
Bejar through uninhabited country, I had to order for our entire 
company what they call bastimento [provisions] in this part of 
the country. This consists of a sort of corn cakes resembling 
corn bread; toasted and ground corn with brown sugar, anis seed, 
or cinnamon, called pinole, which is used to make mush or may 
be taken with water during the hot part of the day; and dry 
beef, salted to keep it from spoiling. 

One day, while we were staying in Laredo, the Lipan tribe 
came for a visit, commanded by their chief, Cuelgas de Castro, 
who at present holds a commission from the Supreme Government 
as lieutenant colonel and receives a salary. At any rate, he consid- 
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ers himself a subject and an ally. This tribe, which consists of one 
hundred and fifty families, is very skillful in hunting and in the 
use of firearms, but they are unable to reach the haunts of the 
buffalo without danger because of the hatred which the Comanches, 
who are their deadly enemies, feel for them. The Lipanes differ 
from other tribes in their cruel, deceitful, and sly character and 
in their inclination to steal. Obliged by necessity, they have 
made peace with the Mexicans, but, deprived of game, they roam 
continually from Santa Rosa, by way of Laredo, to la Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo, and they are extremely vexatious to the towns 
both on account of the robberies they commit on the way and the 
presents which, by order of the government, they are entitled to 
receive. It is said that they came from regions north of Texas 
and that from there they have made their way to their present 
habitation. It is also said they were the last ones to give up 
eating human flesh. At any rate, they are fierce, and the Mexi- 
cans in the presidios where the Lipanes live now will never enjoy 
peace until they are totally exterminated. 

El Chacon, uninhabited, February 20.—The 20th of February, 
at about four o’clock in the afternoon, we left Laredo and traveled 
along a level road lined with shrubs. After traveling a league 
we noticed that the vegetation is more plentiful and the grass 
or pasturage that covers the ground of better quality. At night- 
fall we stopped on the banks of a small pond formed by rain water 
but which dries up at times. This place is called el Chacon. 

El Pato, uninhabited, February 21.—At about seven o’clock in 
the morning we resumed our march over ground that was as level 
as that of the previous day but more pleasing to the eye because 
the small shrubs that cover the land permit the eye to roam over 
a limitless horizon that seems to touch the blue sky in every direc- 
tion. We found a great number of tree trunks petrified, some in 
their entirety, others only in part. Large pieces of these were 
taken for Messrs. Chovell and Berlandier to analyze. Having no 
knowledge on this subject I give no account of it. Due to the 
lack of water for our corn-laden mules, we were obliged to halt 
at about three o’clock in the afternoon on the edge of a small 
lake. This place is called #7 Pato. During the day we experi- 
enced some heat. The wind blew from the northeast, and al- 
though it is usually cool, I did not notice this fact until after 
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sunset. The night was so peaceful and the atmosphere so clear 
and transparent that in the bright blue of the sky not even the 
smallest star that adorns that immense dome was hidden from 
the eye. The vast grandeur disclosed in the myriad of stars 
kindled the imagination and led one to reflect upon the great 
mystery of the unknown and the boundless power of the Supreme 
Being that brought everything out of chaos by His infinite power. 

La Parida, uninhabited, February 22.—The same soil and the 
same vegetation, the only difference being that we meet more 
streams which, though not permanent, serve as so many more 
halting places at times. We stopped at last in a place called 
La Parida where we met some shepherds on their way to Bejar 
with a small flock of sheep and goats. They sold us a small 
lamb; with that, and with a splendid turkey killed by Mr. Favre, 
who is with the party, added to the good supplies we had, a feast 
was made ready in the desert. Afterwards, the members of the 
party kept watch in the camp because our escort was some distance 
ahead guarding the horses for fear of an attack from the Indians 
who abound throughout this region. There we heard for the first 
time the frog whose astounding call resembles the bellowing of a 
bull. This frog is rarely seen and is as large as the head of a 
man. ‘The croaking, by its monotony and marked rhythm does 
not fail, in the silence of the night, to arouse sadness. 

Nueces River, February 23.—At a distance of six leagues from 
La Parida lies the Nueces River, in crossing which we had to 
carry the instruments, baggage, and supplies by hand, because the 
provisional bridge erected by the soldiers could not stand the 
weight of the loaded wagons. The stream of this river that serves 
as the boundary of the states of Coahuila and Tamaulipas, and 
from which the Department of Texas begins, is not large. Its 
bed is about forty or fifty feet, but during floods it overruns it 
and overflows both tree-covered banks to such an extent that it is 
impossible to cross it. Travelers often have to wait eight or ten 
days to try to ford it. In its waters, though muddy, live a con- 
siderable number of fish called bagre [the dictionary gives no 
equivalent but merely states that it is “a delicious fish”]. In the 
trees a great many wild turkeys roost, and on the fertile plains 
innumerable deer, wild horses, and cattle graze. All of these make 
a picturesque sight on a serene and beautiful day. It should be 
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kept in mind that all along the way we found petrified trunks 
of trees. 

Cafiada Verde, February 24.—The ground continues to be cov- 
ered with vegetation which seems to increase as one approaches 
the interior of Texas. Herds of deer and wild cattle were en- 
countered all along the march, which ended at a beautiful water- 
ing place formed by a ravine among the hills where good perma- 
nent water is found. The place is known as Canada Verde. 

Rio Frio, February 25.—We left this place at about seven 
o’clock in the morning and everywhere we saw petrifications. On 
the way we crossed another ravine called Guadalupe, and stopped 
on the banks of Rio Frio which does not lack fertility, and whose 
waters though not abundant are nevertheless good. The north- 
east wind blew in the afternoon and continued from the same 
direction throughout the night with a few intervals of calm. 

San Miguel, February 26.—The next morning the wind came 
from the east and blew with some force, bringing masses of clouds 
with it that caused the precipitation of abundant rain at short 
intervals. The difficulty of covering and uncovering during these 
intervals kept me from fully enjoying all the beauty of the land- 
scape as we traveled, but I noticed that the increased vegetation 
and the numerous small trees scattered everywhere made the view 
delightful. At about ten or eleven o’clock in the morning the 
wind changed to the southeast and the sky became overcast with 
clouds that disappeared in part as night approached. Although 
the wind blew mildly on the land, it showed great force in the 
upper regions, causing large clouds to drift by rapidly, hiding, at 
intervals, the light of the moon that was beginning to shine as 
the sun set. The latter had hidden itself behind a black bank of 
clouds that stretched from the west to the north, and the murky 
and sombre sky inspired a certain sadness not unmixed with terror. 
The standard-bearer, Balboa, commander of the escort, who is 
used to traveling in these deserted regions, understood perfectly 
the phenomenon before us. In view of this, he came and told us 
we were going to have a bad storm. We did not believe him, but 
after a short time the almost continuous glare of lightning along 
the northwest convinced us that Balboa was not mistaken in his 
prediction. The growing rumbling of thunder that seemed to 
fill the entire desert increased; and, seeing the clouds gathering 
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with incredible velocity, we hastened to secure the tent ropes, but 
the storm came up even before we had finished this operation. 
The roaring of the wind was horrible and the thick mass of clouds 
that covered the sky came down upon us in a furious rain that 
began with hail that measured more than an inch. The sky, 
illuminated by the flashes of lightning that followed each other 
without interruption, crossing and recrossing in all directions, 
resembled a vast sheet of fire; while the formidable and loud 
peals of thunder were deafening. The wind howled in the fright- 
ful struggle and the trees both large and small groaned under the 
rude strain. The horses neighed and fled for refuge in all direc- 
tions, while the men, awed by the grandeur and magnificence of 
the mighty spectacle in which nature seemed to battle with itself, 
were silent. We all had to struggle with the ropes to hold the 
tents, which were shaken by the wind, and in this exhausting 
work we spent nearly an hour, the time the storm lasted. Then 
the sky became clear, the moon shone in all its splendor, and the 
rest of the night was peaceful. We suffered only from the cold 
of the northwest wind, which had triumphed in the struggle. 

La Parrita, uninhabited, February 27.—At about nine o’clock 
we began as in the previous days to travel again along level ground 
covered with shrubs, grass, and small cacti that obstructed the 
traffic of our carriages a great deal. After a few leagues we 
began to see some evergreen oaks, which, although scattered in the 
plain, gave a new aspect to the landscape. We passed a halting 
place called El Quajalote and finally stopped on the bank of a small 
but beautiful creek called La Parrita...The evergreen oaks and 
other trees that adorn the place make it beautiful. Its beauty 
yas intensified by the green of the fields, bright after the rain. 
The night was serene and peaceful; during the watch we kept as 
a precaution against surprise by the Indians the silence was broken 
only by the wailing of the screech owls, a small owl different from 
those found in Mexico, the call of the wolves and coyotes, the 
croaking of the water frogs, and the gentle murmur of the breeze 
as it glided through the leaves of the trees, all blending in a sur- 
prising harmony that filled the soul with a strange melancholy 
known and felt only by sensitive hearts. 

Rancherias, uninhabited, February 28.—The woods for a dis- 
tance of six leagues to the halting place called Rancherias are 
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similar to those previously encountered as to vegetation and fer- 
tility ; there are no cacti, but the evergreen oaks are more abundant 
in some parts. Near this stop there is a hill known as the hill of 
San Cristobal that contains much iron ore, which, if worked, 
would vield if not a great profit to the state at least some. 

Rio de Medina, uninhabited, February 29.—The ground over 
which we had to travel the following day is almost all loose sand 
for seven or eight leagues. It is tiresome and hinders rapid 
travel, but, though without verdure, lacking grass entirely, it is 
very picturesque, consisting throughout the whole extent of woods, 
not very thick, walnuts and evergreen oaks with acorns that serve 
as food for the bears and wild turkeys that live here in great 
numbers. Large herds of wild horses and deer are seen from time 
to time grazing near the road where a little grass is found. Ata 
short distance from Rancherias is the place where on August 18, 
1813, the troops that had proclaimed independence under the 
leadership of Bernardo Gutierrez and Toledo fought and were de- 
feated. The battle was hotly contested, according to the unani- 
mous opinion of those who took part in it, and the Spanish gen- 
eral, Joaquin Arredondo, would have been defeated if the in- 
experience of the rebels had permitted it. But the latter, who 
came by forced marches from Medina River, a distance of six 
leagues, over tiresome sand, threw themselves upon a fresh enemy 
composed of well disciplined troops, and, not able to withstand the 
cavalry charge on account of their fatigue, were overcome in an 
instant. The pursuit of fugitives continued as far as the Trinity 
River, as I shall, perhaps, relate somewhere else in the narrative; 
and as far as Medina River the fields were strewn with the dead, 
many bones of which we still found. We crossed the said river 
and on its northern bank we camped at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Colonel Don Antonio Elizondo, military commander 
of Bejar, awaited us here. The crystal waters and the large trees 
along the banks make the river extremely beautiful. Its peaceful 
stream joins that of the San Antonio and Guadalupe rivers, and 
empties into the gulf of Mexico. 

Bejar, March 1st.—The sky, at dawn, seemed to threaten rain, 
and in fact, we had hardly finished picking up camp when at eight 
o’clock intermittent showers began to fall. The intervals between 
showers were as long as a quarter of an hour at times, and though 
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these showers did not inconvenience us greatly they nevertheless 
bothered us somewhat. The beautiful land over which we were 
traveling offered no obstacles and the march was rapid. The sun 
overhead was partly clouded and allowed me to behold the colorful 
landscape dressed in the most vivid colors of smiling and budding 
spring. Everywhere delicately tinted tapestries of living flowers 
were visible, while the shrubs and evergreen oaks, the walnuts 
and other trees, formed a superb background that lost itself in 
the horizon, charming the eye and filling the heart of the spectator 
with an unknown joy. We crossed the Cibolo, a small creek, and 
at a short distance saw the mission of Za Espada. The view of 
this temple and the few small houses that surrounded it made an 
impression upon me that I cannot express. The sight of these 
dwellings brought forcefully to my mind the fact that I was still 
living among my fellowmen. Bejar is at a distance of about two 
leagues and the soil is excellent for the cultivation of corn, beans, 
ete., but nothing can be planted on account of the Comanches and 
Tahuacanos who frequently harass the city even in time of peace. 
When accused of hostility they blame other tribes and claim they 
are innocent of breaking the peace. 


BrEJAR 


By a conservative estimate it may be said that the Mission of 
San Antonio de Bejar, on the banks of the beautiful river that 
bears the same name and whose head waters are about two leagues 
to the northwest, was founded between 1690 and 1693. Both the 
temple and the fortifications built as a defense against wild 
Indians are still preserved. The small settlement within the in- 
closure is composed of one company of frontier troops known as 
the Alamo Company, the name given to the place. In 1730, the 
missions of Concepcion, San José, and San Francisco were moved 
from the frontier of Texas and rebuilt in the vicinity of the Mis- 
sion of San Antonio. In the same year the Villa de San 
Fernando was founded on the opposite bank of the river and was 
joined to the settlement of the presidio or Mission of the Alamo 
by a bridge of trees that was built, the two making one place, as 
one might say, through the middle of which runs the aforemen- 
tioned river. The streets are not exactly straight, for they curve 
at various points, and the buildings, though many are of stone, 
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show no beauty, nor do they have any conveniences. There are 
two squares, almost joined together, being divided merely by the 
space occupied by the parochial church, but neither one is worthy 
of notice. The commerce, which is carried on by foreigners and 
two or three Mexicans, is very insignificant, but the monopoly of 
it is very evident. I could cite many instances to prove by asser- 
tion, but I do not wish to be accused of ulterior motives. Al- 
though the soil is very rich, the inhabitants do not cultivate it 
because of the danger incurred from Indian attacks as soon as 
they get any distance from the houses, as the Indians often lurk 
in the surrounding country, coming in the silence of the night 
without fear from the troops, for by the time the latter notice the 
damage done it is already too late. No measures can be taken for 
the maintenance of a continuous watch on account of the sad 
condition of the troops, especially since they lack all resources. 
For months, and even years at times, these troops have gone with- 
out salary or supplies, constantly in active service against the 
Indians, dependent for their subsistence on buffalo meat, deer, and 
other game they may be able to secure with great difficulty. The 
government, nevertheless, has not helped their condition in spite 
of repeated and frequent remonstrances. If any money arrives, 
it disappears instantly, for infamous hands are not lacking to 
take it and give the poor soldiers goods at double their normal 
value in exchange for what they have earned, suffering the in- 
clemencies of the weather while these inhuman tyrants slept 
peacefully in their beds. I am not exaggerating; on the contrary, 
I keep silent about many worse things I could say. The character 
of the people is care-free, they are enthusiastic dancers, very fond 
of luxury, and the worst punishment that can be inflicted upon 
them is work. Doubtless, there are some individuals, out of the 
1,425 that make up the total population, who are free from these 
failings, but they are very few. The temples and old mission 
buildings that constituted the missions of Concepcién, San José, 
San Juan, and La Espada, are within a few leagues of the city. 
These, with the exception of that of San José, founded in 1720 
by Fray Antonio Margil, were first established on the frontier of 
Texas and were moved to the San Antonio River in 1730, when 
San Fernando de Bejar was founded. The missionaries under- 
took the reduction of the gentiles with their accustomed zeal, but 
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in our day the glamor of learning has come upon us so suddenly 
that it has blinded some of the very few persons of judgment [in 
Bejar], property owners in the main, who clamored loudly: “Out 
with the friars, out with the good-for-nothings.” Thus they abol- 
ished the missions and divided among themselves the lands they 
have not known how to cultivate and which they have left in a 
sad state of neglect. 

The city of San Fernando de Bejar is the capital of the beauti- 
ful Department of Texas. It is located between degrees of 
longitude and degrees of latitude. On the east and north 
the Department is bounded by the United States, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico and the states of Tamaulipas and Nuevo 
Leon, and on the west by the territory of New Mexico, whose 
limits have not yet been determined. This immense territory is 
watered by large rivers and numberless creeks that assure the 
permanent fertility of this beautiful land. The principal rivers 
that empty into the gulf of Mexico are Las Nueces, which forms 
the boundary of the Department on the south; the Guadalupe, 
the Colorado, the Brazos de Dios, and the Trinidad; and the 
Sabine which constitutes the boundary of the United States of 
the North. To these are added many others, among which the 
most important are the Medina, the San Antonio, the San Marcos, 
the Lavaca, the San Jacinto, the Neches, and the Angelina. The 
abundance of water makes all of Texas very beautiful, especially 
in the western part, for although a corresponding beauty is found 








on the east in its vast and majestic woods, this is marred during 
the most beautiful seasons of the year by the terrible floods caused 
by the rivers which form horrible marshes and lakes where im- 
mense numbers of mosquitoes, ticks, red bugs, gnats, gadflies, etc., 
breed. They are a pest both day and night, and although they 
disappear in the winter, the furious northwest winds and the 
heavy snows allow one to enjoy only fields covered with leafless 
trees. Valuable woods are found in great abundance and they 
are used to build houses because there is no stone anywhere. The 
immense woods, where the sun barely penetrates, consist of oaks 
of all kinds, pines, sabines, laurel trees, walnuts, plum trees, sugar 
maples, sasafras, lilac trees, mulberries, and weeping willows. 
Here only the murmur of the wind as it sways the tree tops, the 
babbling of the rivulets as they glide along the old tree trunks, 
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the singing of wild birds, and the wailing of the small owls that 
hoot even at midday, attract the attention of the traveler with 
their melancholy and unnatural melody. In all the unfrequented 
places wild bulls and cows, deer, bears, coyotes, wolves, and donkeys 
are found, all of which flee at the approach of man. In the plains 
the buffalo are seen in the winter when they migrate to where the 
wild horses live. There are also beavers, otters, wild cats, tigers, 
and small leopards, whose skins constitute the greater part of the 
annual trade. 

The Americans from the north have taken possession of prac- 
tically all the eastern part of Texas, in most cases without the 
permission of the authorities. They immigrate constantly, find- 
ing no one to prevent them, and take possession of the sitio 
[location] that best suits them without either asking leave or 
going through any formality other than that of building their 
homes. Thus the majority of inhabitants in the Department are 
North Americans, the Mexican population being reduced to only 
Bejar, Nacogdoches, and La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, wretched 
settlements that between them do not number three thousand in- 
habitants, and the new village of Guadalupe Victoria that has 
scarcely more than seventy settlers. The government of the state, 
with its seat at Saltillo, that should watch over the preservation 
of its most precious and interesting department, taking measures 
to prevent its being stolen by foreign hands, is the one that knows 
the least not only about actual conditions, but even about its 
territory. This fact is corroborated by the report given to the 
boundary commission by the government itself with regard to the 
lands granted in Texas to empresarios which when compared by 
us with the map showed that grants of the same lands had been 
made over and over again. Another amusing instance is that 
of the deputy from the Department who in 1828 wrote to a 
friend in Nacogdoches begging him to tell him about the region 
from the Guadalupe on, and about all that was noteworthy, in order 
that he might be able to speak about them in the legislature when 
the occasion arose. Admirable fathers of their country! Alas, 
wretched republic! Repeated and urgent appeals have been made 
to the Supreme Government of the Federation regarding the im- 
minent danger in which this interesting Department is of becom- 
ing the prize of the ambitious North Americans, but never has it 
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taken any measures that may be called conclusive, either because it 
has always been involved in those fatal convulsions that have 
destroyed the republic, or because secret agents, deceiving the offi- 
cials, have made them believe that all is but the exaggeration of 
weak and cowardly spirits. Thus the vigilance of the highest 
authorities has been dulled while our enemies from the North do 
not lose a single opportunity of advancing though it be but a step 
towards their treacherous design which is well known. 

But let us turn to something else. 

The first one to enter this country was the Spanish captain 
Lucas Vazquez de Allon in the year 1520. He visited the mouth 
of the Mississippi, explored the Sabine River, marched across the 
entire province, and died at the hand of Indians in 1524. The 
great number of Indian tribes found scattered throughout the 
Department at present prevent, by their constant raids and depra- 
dations, the increase of the population and the development of 
agriculture. The principal tribe, numerically, is that of the 
Comanches which numbers about 1500 families without the 
Tahuacanos, Wacos, Caihuas, etc., all of which are their allies 
and may be said to form one group with them. Ever since the 
discovery of Texas this nation has occupied the same lands where 
it is found today, from the city of Bejar to Santa Fé in New 
Mexico. The Yamparicas and the Tanemues are included as part 
of the same nation. All depend upon the chase for a living. The 
buffalo, seeking relief from the seasons in the variety of climates, 
comes in winter to live on the immense plains of our northern 
territory. The Indians hunt them and carry on a sort of warfare 
with them for four or six months losing during this time a few 
horses and two or three men. In this chase the tribes come to 
know other lands besides those where they live, and taking a 
liking to them, finally occupy them. This is the cause for the 
sudden apparition in Texas of tribes whose existence was unknown 
before. There are specific instances of this kind. In the course 
of ten years five tribes have come to live in Texas, among them 
the Caihuas and the Chariticas. The latter had no tamed ani- 
mals when they came except dogs, but after a short time they were 
seen both moving their tents and other property and making 
war like the others on horseback. So much does Texas please 
foreign tribes that some of those who came with the Chariticas 
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and who have the habit of burying their dead in a given place 
make yearly trips to their old burial mound loaded with the re- 
mains of their dead but return afterwards to their new home 
without attempting to remain in the old native haunts which 
they have abandoned. 

The Comanches are now at peace with Bejar and occupy them- 
selves in fighting the Huasas, their chief enemies on the frontier. 
This tribe is, doubtless, very powerful, and still refuses to become 
an ally of the Comanches. Their quickness is marvelous, for it 
is a proven fact that when in battle, the Comanches flee, they 
pursue them on foot, overtake them, and with one leap spear them 
from the back, or catching the horse by the tail, they throw it 
down and then put their adversary to death. The most common 
vices of the Comanches are vengeance, pride, and excessive lazi- 
ness; but at the same time they are frank and loyal friends even 
to the Mexicans. When at war with us if Mexicans are in their 
camps, the Comanches will not harm them, showing that he who 
lives with them is their friend, regardless of his nationality. 
They despise all liquor because they say that a drink that unseais 
reason is no good. They punish adultery with as much rigor as 
the Lipanes, that is, by killing the woman or cutting the end of 
her nose and ears. They are not jealous, and each one has as 
many wives as he can keep. The women are real slaves to the 
men, who occupy themselves with war and hunting only. The 
wives bring in the animals that are killed, they cut and cure the 
meat, tan the hides, make the clothes and arms of the men, and 
‘are for the horses. é 

in the frenzy of battle after they kill their adversary, the 
Comanches take his scalp home in triumph and they estimate 
their valor by the number of these trophies. The calmness and 
order with which they advance upon the enemy disappears the 
moment one of their warriors falls, for that very instant a sorrowful 
wail is raised and all flee precipitately, taking care always that the 
dead warrior is carried from the field. When they find them- 
selves at a safe distance or in their encampment, the funeral of the 


warrior is arranged, a ceremony that consists in digging a deep 
grave where the body of the warrior is deposited together with his 
horse, previously killed, his arms, his best attire, and food; and if 
the dead is a person of rank, they kill the dearest wife and bury 
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her with him to accompany him to the great buffalo hunting 
grounds where they go after death, according to the teachings of 
their religion. This is reduced to the worship of the sun as the 
creator of all things and to doing no harm to the members of the 
tribe. They do all the evil they can to their enemies, and if one 
of them falls, unfortunately, in their power they bind him, and 
all try to devise the slowest and most cruel way of putting him to 
death. Some prisoners they burn by slow fire for several days; 
others, they cut piece by piece, applying burning coals to the 
wounds; and others they scalp and then put fire on their heads. 
They also use other horrible methods. To escape these tortures 
an Indian, when he finds himself alone in action and surrounded 
by the enemy, fights until he is killed, and only the greatest 
superiority of numbers or the weakness from numerous wounds 
can overcome him against his will. He is then led in triumph to 
suffer the tortures described, but he stands them with the greatest 
indifference, thus showing that not the lack of valor but misfor- 
tune placed him in the bloody hands of his tormentors. This trait 
is common to all warring tribes or nations. 

The cruelty practiced by the Comanches and other tribes upon 
their prisoners is not used against the Mexicans, who are killed 
but not tortured. When in the raids they make they find young 
Mexicans, they take them captives, raise them, and permit them 
to live with the same freedom as Indians themselves enjoy; if they 
wish to marry they gladly allow them to do so, for they wisely 
judge that this is a powerful incentive to keep them with the tribe 
and thus increase its number. The same desire to increase their 
tribe makes the Comanches very considerate of the small tribes 
with which they have friendly relations, protecting them, teaching 
them their habits and customs, and finally amalgamating them 
into their nation. For this reason the Comanches are the most 
numerous of those found in Texas. 

When they have to go to war at some distance from their camps 
or pueblos, they first elect those who must fight, and the others are 
assigned to take care of the camp or of the women if they are 
going along. The young men who, as a matter of vanity, wish to 
take part in the campaign and fight on foot if the occasion arises, 
this being considered a very dangerous feat, are assigned posts, 
but they are always chosen from among the bachelors. Every- 
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thing having been arranged to suit them, a day is decided upon, 
whether they are in their village or in a Mexican settlement, for a 
sham war, as they call it. 

In the morning of the appointed day only the foot warriors, 
adorned with their brightest feathers and with timbrels on their 
hands, march through the camp or pueblo formed in single file and 
singing a war song; and, returning to the camp afterwards, they 
remain quiet until sunset. It is to be noted that at nightfall, the 
Indians light a large fire and place themselves in a circle around 
it at a distance of four or five varas, leaving an opening for the 
chief to enter the circle at the appointed time. All the warriors 
come on foot except the chief, armed with lances, bows and arrows, 
and rifles, decorated as well as possible. By the time the circle 
is formed the squads have been organized already, with their 
leaders and officers assigned, and each knows his part in the 
campaign to be undertaken. 

If it should happen that in the squads there be any one who 
considers himself braver than the rest, he comes to the front before 
the dance begins, and, facing his companions, he begins in a loud 
voice to recount his deeds of daring in the various battles, pointing 
out the witnesses that were present, and ends by begging his com- 
panions to shoot him and kill him instead of the enemy if he 
should flee in the present campaign. During this account the 
chief on horseback has placed himself outside of the circle facing 
the opening which is always in the direction in which the enemy 
is supposed to be. The recounting of the deeds of valor over, the 
squad to the right comes forth and placing itself within the circle, 
its different members begin to dance with the greatest calmness, 
while all the rest sing the war song. This dance lasts about eight 
or ten minutes, and all during the dance the leader urges the 
warriors to display in battle their accustomed courage, that the 
beholders may not judge them as cowards. At the end of the 
dance they all utter a wild yell, the dancers fire a volley over the 
chiet’s head in the direction of the enemy, and then take their 
places in the circle. The leader now enters the circle at full 


gallop, stops right on the brink of the fire, and thanks them for 
the valor displayed, adding that he hopes the other squads will do 
likewise. He then retires to his post, allowing the squad on the 
left to do as the previous one. After this, the three or four 
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appointed spies come out and dance; and after they have finished, 
the center squad dances, while all the rest sing until they have 
returned to their place with the same ceremony as the others. 
Then the fijos [single men of the tribe] come out and go through 
a dance, after which, all retire silently and sleep until next day 
when they start on their campaign. 

It is said that there are silver deposits in some of the haunts 
of these Indians, but they will not reveal their location because 
they believe that they will die if they reveal the secret. I do not 
know the truth of this report. 

It seems impossible to establish a lasting peace with this nation 
because of the different families that make it up, all of which are 
independent, and each of which believes it can harass the Mexicans 
while the others are at peace with them. It also seems very diffi- 
cult to civilize them, due to their excessive laziness of which thev 
cannot be cured as long as they have the means of subsisting im 
comparative ease and abundance without working. If they are 
not amenable to reasonable proposals, it would be advisable to de- 
strov them, because as long as they remain in their actual condi- 
tion they will be a serious menace to the Mexicans and to other 
peaceful tribes who are able to cultivate the lands they have but, 
at present, are continually being attacked, robbed, and persecuted 
to death by these barbarians who are useless with their present 
customs and habits. 

The Tahuacanos and Wacos, who formerly were known as 
Tahuacanos, make up a tribe of two hundred and sixty families, 
allies of the Comanches. The Wacos live in a delightful country 
on the western bank of the Brazos, sixty leagues from Austin’s 
settlement, and the Tahuacanos live on the opposite bank of the 
river twelve leagues below the Wacos. Both have two kinds of 
houses, one of straw and grass, where they make their permanent 
quarters, the other of buffalo skins, which is moveable. Those of 
straw are conical in shape, about twenty-five feet in height and 
forty feet in diameter. The floor is covered with small bundles of 
grass, leaving a part uncovered in the center for the hearth or 
fireplace which is directly under an opening left in the top of the 
house. The close alliance which exists between them and the 
Comanches allows them to hunt the buffalo and the bear on which 
they depend for a living in addition to the crops raised by the 
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women who, with a hoe, plant corn, beans, pumpkins, watermelons, 
and melons. In winter the women hide the agricultural products 
in holes which they make in the ground, and the whole tribe sets 
out to hunt the buffalo and wild bison. Notwithstanding all these 
means of livelihood they rob and murder ruthlessly even when 
they have agreed to terms of peace, making use of treasonable 
means and covering their crimes as best they can to avoid persecu- 
tion. They are all fond of slight-of-hand games and magic in all 
of which they are very skilled. They are great dancers. Among 
these tribes are found certain superstitious practices that do not 
exist among the others. The best known of these is the celebra- 
tion of the so-called feast of new fruits. This is reduced to a 
gathering of all the men in one house, the women not being al- 
lowed to enter because they are considered incapable of participat- 
ing in the sublimity of the mysteries. The men then take strong 
purgatives and do not partake of the fruits of the newly gathered 
harvest until their system is well cleansed. 

El Salado, uninhabited, April 13.—We left San Antonio de 
Bejar for Nacogdoches on Sunday, the 13th of April; and, taking 
an eastward course along verdant hills covered with spring flowers, 
we arrived at Salado Creek at five and camped on the western 
bank of the said creek, whose small stream lies between two hills, 
bordered on either side with live oaks, walnuts, plum trees, and 
elms. Its source is to the northwest of San Antonio de Bejar 
at a distance of six leagues. It joins the San Antonio River 
beyond the Mission of la Espada. 

El Cibolo, uninhabited, April 14.—We continued along rolling 
hills, woods, and small valleys bedecked with beautiful flowers 
where numerous butterflies flitted about, making the solitary 
regions all the more charming. At about one o’clock we halted 
on the Cibolo Creek, which is a permanent stream, though small, 
that comes from beyond the San Antonio and joins it on the hills 
of San Bartolo. 

April 15.—Although there are extensive woods along the road, 
the ground is slightly sandy and full of dry creeks which are 
troublesome enough to the carriages. The valleys are not as 
beautiful as those met before. After traveling seven hours we 


halted in a stopping place at two o’clock where there was only a 
large pool of rain water slightly brackish. 
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Gonzalez, a village, April 16—We made haste the following 
day, and a little after six we started on our way. At about one 
or two o’clock we reached the Guadalupe River and crossed on a 
terry boat, while the carriage and the wagons forded the stream. 
The road les along rolling country covered with woods, and the 
meadows we met from time to time present to the eye of the 
imaginative traveler all the beauty of wild nature. When one 
sees the herds of deer fleeing, inhales the perfume of numerous 
flowers, and listens to the singing of the birds, the soul seems to 
revel in an unknown joy; and those who have a romantic heart 
seem to be transported to an enchanted country, or to be living 
in the illusory Arcadia. The heavy woods that form the banks 
of the Guadalupe whose pale blue waters run silently to the Gulf 
of Mexico are seen on entering the vast plain covered with grass 
and flowers. How this calm contrasted with the passions that 
surged in my wretched heart! On the eastern bank of this river 
are built six wooden cabins inhabited by three North American men, 
two women and two girls of the same nationality, and a Mexican, all 
of whom form the village of Gonzalez. On seeing the tranquillity 
which these peaceful inhabitants enjoy in contrast to the passions 
that wreck our souls in the populous cities, an involuntary sigh 
escaped my breast just as one of the girls, who was barely more 
than ten years old, and whose beauty made her attractive, came 
out to offer me a seat with that charming grace that only innocence 
can lend. Her kindness, so rare among those of her nationality, 
the sight of her roselike face and her bare little feet, and the 
recollection of human misery which at this moment crowded my 
mind, moved me strangely, as I thought that perhaps some day a 
daring hand would pluck rudely this flower of the desert, and then 
tears would come to wither the face where now joy and smiles 
dwell. These thoughts permitted me only to thank her and I 
returned to our camp to wait for slumber to come and deaden the 
bitter thoughts of the afternoon. 

Los Tejocotes, uninhabited, April 17.—Various tasks of Senor 
Berlandier caused us to start on our march at ten o’clock next 
morning and to halt at about three or four in the afternoon at 
the Tejocotes Creek, which could not be forded by the carriages. 
The road goes through fairly thick woods and crosses numerous 
creeks. At about a league from Gonzalez we passed a home of 
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poor Americans, and a short distance beyond we lost our way 
because of the poor intelligence of our guide. After we halted at 
the creek the escort troop busied itself fixing a crossing, and this 
task lasted until nightfall. All this day, as well as during the 
previous ones, the southeast wind had been blowing and carrying 
clouds to the northwest as it is common in Texas, and we, there- 
fore, were expecting the return of the clouds which the northwest 
wind brings back in these regions. In fact, at about two in the 
morning a furious storm broke out and lasted almost two hours. 
Even at sunrise the continuous rumbling of thunder could be 
heard at no great distance. But at last the sky became clear and 
permitted us to continue our march. 

Loma Grande, uninhabited, April 18.—We started between seven 
and eight in the morning at which time the light rain that re- 
mained after the storm ceased, and we only had the cold wind of 
the northwest to contend with. We crossed the creek, not without 
trouble, however, as all our baggage and wagons had to be taken 
on the shoulders of the soldiers and servants that accompanied us. 
We continued our journey through woods for a little more than a 
league and the balance over hills, some covered with grass and 
flowers though bare of trees. We halted at a place which, because 
it had no name, the general called Loma Grande [High Hill], and 
we did not continue further for fear of crossing a creek that was 
rather deep, and because it was about two o’clock in the afternoon 
already. 

La Rueda [The Wheel], uninhabited, April 19 and 20.—The 
following day we crossed the creek called La Baca, and at about 
three leagues from this place the wheel of one of the instrument 
vagons broke at about one o’clock, making it necessary to stay 
in a beautiful meadow. We pitched camp on the edge of the 
woods, and gave this place the name of Campo de la Rueda |Camp 
of the Wheel]. We remained at this place all the following day 
to repair the wheel. 

Los Cedros, uninhabited, April 21—Having done this, we 
started on our march through thick woods full of mud, and after- 
wards crossed La Navidad and El Metate creeks, the last of which 


is bordered by large trees and vines that make its crossing difficult. 


While camped here, we saw a savage coming with two soldiers. 
His skin was closely attached to his bones. His deep wrinkles 
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made it evident that he was burdened by seventy or eighty years 
of age, and that the grave was calling him. He belonged to the 
Tancahue tribe and wore a piece of deer skin around his waist 
only, with a pair of feguas of the same material on his feet, a 
sort of shoe worn by the Indians. He stated that he was very 
hungry, and we gave him meat and bread. Learning that the 
camp of his brothers was near, Messrs. Batres, Chovell, and Ber- 
landier immediately left to see them, and returned at nightfall 
with the leader or chief of the tribe and other members of it. 
Campo de Sanchez, uninhabited, April 22.—Moved by the 
curiosity aroused by what my traveling companions said about the 
pueblo or camp of the Tancahues, I and the general went to see it 
about eight o’clock next morning. It was situated in the enter 
of a thick grove at the entrance of which several horses were tied, 
apparently all very good. On arriving at the edge of the cart, 
Losoya, a soldier in our escort, uttered the war cry used by these 
Indians in battle, and immediately the whole camp was in motion, 
several even started to mount their horses, but as soon as they 
saw who we were they became quiet. They all came out to see us, 
and, while the general talked to the chief of the tribe, I examined 
these Indians about whom I obtained greater information later. 
Their huts were small and barely numbered thirty, all conical in 
shape, made of light branches, covered with the same material and 
an occasional buffalo skin. In th2 center of each is located the 
fireplace around which lie the mate Indians in complete inaction, 
while the women are in constant motion either curing the meat 
of the game, or tanning the skins, or preparing the food, which 
consists chiefly of roast meat, or perhaps making arms for their 
indolent husbands. The elder women work the hardest because the 
younger ones have a few moments of rest at the expense of the 
wretched elders. The men wear ear rings and other ornaments 
on their neck and hair, made of bone, shells, or showy feathers, 
while the women wear only black stripes on their mouth, nose, 
back, and breast. On the breast the stripes are painted in con- 
centric circles from the nipple to the base of each breast. They 
wear nothing but a dirty piece of deer skin around their waist, 
leaving the rest of their bodies naked, and wearing their hair 
short. This tribe is small and poor, being composed of eighty 
families, but they are brave friends of the Lipanes and other 
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tribes found in the vicinity of Nacogdoches and deadly enemies of 
the Comanches, Tahuacanos, and Wacos. 

We rejoined the party and continued on our way along heavy 
woods that show no particular beauty. At about four in the 
afternoon we had to halt because the fifth wheel of the instrument 
wagon broke, so we pitched camp near a small creek. Not know- 
ing what to call this stopping place, and seeing how unattractive 
it was I suggested that they name it after me, and from then on 
it was, for us, Sanchez’ Camp. In the afternoon it rained con- 
siderably. 

Red River [Colorado], April 23, 24, 25.—The following morn- 
ing everybody started out, leaving me and two drivers with four 
soldiers to guard the broken wagon. In the afternoon they brought 
the front part of the other wagon to hitch it to the broken one, and 
we thus succeeded in reaching the Colorado after about five and a 
half hours. A very good house, belonging to Mr. Wis, an Ameri- 
can from the United States of the North, is built on this spot. 
We were given excellent lodging there during our entire stay, 
the meals being very good. They began to repair the broken 
wagon, but noticing that the current of the river was rising 
steadily, it was decided to take the wagons to the opposite side, 
while we remained in the house until the repairs were finished. 
We noticed that the stream rose every minute, and for this reason, 
the horses were also taken across. This river has its source about 
eighty leagues to the northwest of Mr. Wis’ house and empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico at-a distance of about thirty leagues from the 
said house to the southeast. It is larger than the Guadalupe. 

S. Bernardo Creek, April 26.—Having finished repairing the 
wagon we crossed the river in a boat and started on our march at 
about ten in the morning, traveling through a very thick wood for 
a distance of about a league. The rest of our way laid along tree- 
less hills, covered with grass and flowers. We crossed two or three 
muddy creeks, halted, and made our camp on one whose stream 
was clear, the bed being sandy, dotted with a few trees along its 


course. This creek is known as 8S. Bernardo. 

Villa de Austin [San Felipe de Austin], April 27.—We con- 
tinued along hills without trees, the ground being wet and muddy, 
until we arrived at a distance of four or five leagues from the 
settlement of San Felipe de Austin, where we were met by Mr. 
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Samuel Williams, secretary of the empresario, Mr. Stephen Aus- 
tin; and we were given lodging in a house that had been prepared 
for the purpose. 

This village has been settled by Mr. Stephen Austin, a native 
of the United States of the North. It consists, at present, of 
forty or fifty wooden houses on the western bank of the large river 
known as Rio de los Brazos de Dios, but the houses are not ar- 
ranged systematically so as to form streets; but on the contrary, 
lie in an irregular and desultory manner. Its population is 
nearly two hundred persons, of which only ten are Mexicans, for 
the balance are all Americans from the North with an occasional 
European. Two wretched little stores supply the inhabitants of 
the colony: one sells only whiskey, rum, sugar, and coffee; the 
other, rice, flour, lard, and cheap cloth. It may seem that these 
items are too few for the needs of the inhabitants, but they are not 
because the Americans from the North, at least the greater part of 
those I have seen, eat only salted meat, bread made by themselves 
out of corn meal, coffee, and home-made cheese. To these the 
greater part of those who live in the village add strong liquor, for 
they are in general, in my opinion, lazy people of vicious charac- 
ter. Some of them cultivate their small farms by planting corn; 
but this task they usually entrust to their negro slaves, whom they 
treat with considerable harshness. Beyond the village in an im- 
mense stretch of land formed by rolling hills are scattered the 
families brought by Stephen Austin, which today number more 
than two thousand persons. The diplomatic policy of this em- 
presario, evident in all his actions, has, as one may say, lulled the 
authorities into a sense of security, while he works diligently for 
his own ends. In my judgment, the spark that will start the 
conflagration that will deprive us of Texas, will start from this 
colony. All because the government does not take vigorous meas- 
ures to prevent it. Perhaps it does not realize the value of what 
it is about to lose. 

From April 28 to May 9.—Having to repair several parts of 
the wagons it was necessary to remain in the village, and it was 
with much regret we noticed the river begin to rise as is cus- 
tomary at this time of the year. 

The water rose considerably next day, and the stream began 
to bring down enormous tree trunks, pulled down from its wood 
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covered banks. The river was still more imposing on the 30th 
and gave no hope of crossing it in order to continue on our jour- 
ney. The day was excessively hot, and the drift of heavy clouds 
carried by the southeast wind to the northwest was incredible, not- 
withstanding that during the four previous days a great mass of 
clouds had been carried in the same direction. At about five in 
the afternoon the sky Was covered entirely by black clouds, and a 
little after it seemed as if all the winds blew furiously at the same 
time impelled by the pressure of the clouds. By about six the 
most terrible storm I have ever seen was raging. The rain was 
sc heavy that it seemed as if the entire sky, converted to rain, 
vere falling on our heads. The woods were afire with the vivid 
Hashes of lightning, and nothing but a continuous rumbling of 
thunder was heard, louder or softer as the distance where the 
numberless thunderbolts from the heavy clouds fell was nearer or 
farther away. The shock of the shrill howling winds was horrible 
and it continued until eight o’clock next morning when only the 
northwest wind that had triumphed in the struggle was blowing 
and a slight rain remained. I gave thanks to the Almighty for 
having come out unharmed from such a furious storm. We re- 
mained in the village, the flood preventing our crossing the river, 
but desperate with so much inaction and seeing that the supplies 
were being consumed, I, on the ninth, suggested to the general, 
who was likewise anxious to continue, that an effort be made to 
overcome the diificulties that beset us. Consequently, it was or- 
dered that the wagons and teams be crossed on the ferry boat or 
large flat boat of the village, and that they wait for us at a place 
agreed upon at the edge of the woods, all of which was accomplished 
without difficulty. 

May 10.—It must have been three in the afternoon when all 
the baggage was placed in the ferry boat, and, boarding it, we 
started down the river in search of a landing agreed upon because 
it was thought, and rightly, that on the opposite side of the village 
the landing would be very difficult. A drunk American held the 
rudder and three intoxicated negroes rowed, singing continuously. 
This confusing sing-song, not in the least pleasant, deprived us, 
by the irritation it caused us, of the pleasure we could have en- 
joyed seeing the immense woods that bordered the river. We 


traveled this way for about two leagues, and then we entered, still 
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on the same boat, through the midst of the flooded woods until we 
reached the road we were to follow afterwards. We landed after 
the sun had disappeared completely, and we were trying to decide 
what to do, being ignorant of the whereabouts of the carriages, 
when we heard someone calling from the opposite bank of the 
bayou where we were. We at once made our way to the spot 
where the voice was heard. We found a soldier of our escort who 
told us that the carriages had not been able to pull out of the mud 
holes, and that they would not arrive until next morning. Like- 
wise, he told us that a little over half a league away there was a 
house where the officer of the escort awaited us. Having heard 
this, and that horses were available there, Messrs. Batres and 
Chovell started for the house in spite of the darkness. The gen- 
eral ordered his cot to be placed in the woods, and Mr. Berlandier 
and I remained in the boat lying on the cargo. To the unbear- 
able heat were added the continuous croaking of frogs, the dis- 
cordant singing of the drunken negroes, and a numberless legion of 
mosquitoes that bit us everywhere, all of which kept us from sleep- 
ing a wink. When the longed-for dawn broke we saw _ the 
terrible onslaught that these cursed insects had made upon us, 
leaving us full of swollen spots, especially on the face of the gen- 
eral, which was so raw that it seemed as if it had been flayed. 

May 11.—With infinite difficulty we succeeded in getting the 
wagons across the bayou, and we at once started for a house situ- 
ated about three leagues away where the remainder of the party, 
who had gone ahead, waited for us. 

May 12.—Our beasts of burden not being used to this climate 
suffered a great deal because of the bad forage. For this reason 
the general ordered that I should go to Mr. Groce, an American, 
to buy corn; and Mr. Chovell, wishing to accompany me, we 
started on our mission with a corporal and four soldiers through 
plains covered with grass and flowers, but at the same time so full 
of water that it seemed as if we were traveling through lakes, so 
deep did the horses sink in the bog. At about three in the after- 
noon we arrived at Groce’s place and secured the corn we were to 
take back. We asked for some food, and it was given to us in the 
house, consisting, as is customary among Americans, of bacon, 
milk, and coffee; and when we had finished, we were taken up- 
stairs to see Mr. Groce who was in bed and unable to move. Our 
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visit was very short because we could not understand each other. 
Aiter a short while, Mr. Groce’s son came out with a doctor who 
appeared to be a pedant, and another young man, the son-in-law 
of Mr. Groce, all of them Americans, and by signs and sentences 
in Latin written with pencil they carried on a conversation with 
us, trivial in the main, but they did not deign to offer us shelter 
in the house, even though they saw us camping under the trees. 
Later, they asked us into the house for the sole purpose of showing 
us the wealth of Mr. Groce and to introduce us to three dogs 
called Ferdinand VII, Napoleon, and Bolivar. The indignation 
at seeing the name of the Colombian Liberator thus debased, 
caused Mr. Chovell to utter a violent oath which the impudent 
fellows did not understand or did not wish to understand. We 
returned immediately to our camp and went to bed without supper 
because we could not get anything. Groce is a man of 45 or 50 
years of age; he came from the United States to establish himself 
on the eastern bank of the Brazos River in order to avoid paying 
the numerous creditors that were suing him. He brought with 
him 116 slaves of both sexes, most of which were stolen. These 
wretched slaves are the ones who cultivate the corn and cotton, 
both of which yield copious crops to Mr. Groce. Likewise, he has 
a great many head of cattle, innumerable hogs, and a great num- 
ber of horses; but he is a man who does not enjoy his wealth be- 
cause he is extremely stingy, and he treats his slaves with great 
cruelty. 

The Virgin, uninhabited, May 13.—Not having succeeded in 
buying anything for breakfast, we left Groce’s place at about seven 
in the morning, and after traveling about an hour through the 
thick woods, we halted as we came out upon a small clearing 
where we were to wait for the rest of the party. We lay down in 
the shade of the trees, overcome by want and ill-humor, until a 
soldier, Martinez, came and offered us a few pieces of cheese and 
corn bread, all that he had, with which we gained some strength. 
At about four in the afternoon the general arrived, and the place, 
having no name, we called it, next day, the Camp of the Virgin, 
because the general that night observed the pivot star of that con- 
stellation on the meridian. 

May 14.—We continued our march along hills covered chiefly 
with live oak and walnuts and some only with grass. The ground 
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was so full of water, and there were so many mud holes, that it 
was necessary for the soldiers and the drivers to pull out the 
carriages and even the mules at times by hand. For this reason 
we were barely able to travel more than four leagues during the 
entire morning and part of the afternoon. We halted at about 
four in the afternoon on a hill in front of Mr. Groce’s second 
house. 

May 15.—The road continued along hilly and wooded country 
with low marshes and such serious mud holes that it was necessary 
to pull out the carriages and horses by hand almost at every step 
because they both sank so deep in the mud. With terrible fatigue 
we traveled about three leagues, and then the axle of one of the 
baggage wagons broke and we were obliged to halt at twelve o’clock 
in the midst of a very heavy thicket. There a soldier was almost 
sunstroke as the result of having lain down in the sun for about 
ten minutes. This is very common here due to the excessive heat. 
In the afternoon, a furious rain came down that lasted until mid- 
night, after which it continued to drizzle all the rest of the night, 
the ground being turned into a lake on account of its location, 
while we were in the most pitiable condition imaginable. 

May 16.—In spite of the rain we continued our painful march 
through the flooded woods and after seven hours of fatigue, during 
which time we advanced but one league because of the mud holes, 
we camped near the house of a North American who lives in this 
vast solitude alone with his young wife. 

Nolland’s Place, May 17.—In the morning Mr. Berlandier and 
John, the cook, were sick with fever. Some of the metal parts 
of the wagons were given to the American to be repaired, and in 
the afternoon we advanced about a quarter of a league in order 
to reach the house of a North American called Nolland. We car- 
ried the sick men in the carriage, and at the house we were pro- 
vided with milk and chickens to feed them. 

May 18.—Near the aforesaid house there was a great mud hole, 
and, in order to cross it, it was necessary to unload the baggage 
and take it across on mules, a task that lasted until midday. We 
then continued our march along hills, some wooded and others 
covered with grass. As we were crossing a small creek, the shaft 
of the instrument wagon was broken and it became imperative to 
remain on the spot, notwithstanding that a mile away was the 
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house of a North American, on a creek known as Jaranames. 
The chief of the Vidaes, who speaks Spanish very well, came to 
see us shortly after, and he had a long conversation with the 
general to whom he addressed himself from the beginning. 

“The Vidaes who comprise about forty families, the oldest 
natives of Texas, consider themselves the owners of all this land. 
It is a tradition among them that the Comanches, Lipanes, 
Tahuacanos, and the many other tribes, all came from the North. 
They are peaceful and very poor. They live between the Neches 
and the Trinity.”* 

Our patients continued to grow worse, and a corporal called 
Salomé, was likewise stricken with the same illness. In view of 
the sad plight in which we found ourselves it was decided to make 
a bed in the carriage for Mr. Berlandier and another under it, in a 
hammock, for the cook, John. Mr. Chovell took charge of the 
sick, and Mr. Batres and I took charge of the kitchen about which 
neither he nor I understood a thing. But a soldier was detailed 
to attend to the mechanical part of it, and we started to perform 
wonders impelled by necessity. In the afternoon, the general fell 
ill with the same fever as the other, and he would have been as 
bad off as Mr. Berlandier had not an accident saved him. At mid- 
night the sky became overcast with heavy clouds and a furious 
As the water that fell 
a 


storm broke out which lasted until dawn. 
in torrents came through the tents, the general ordered that 
buffalo skin be thrown over his bed to protect him, and with this 
weight over him, he perspired so freely that the following day he 
had no fever. 

May 19 and 20.—We remained in the same place and the sick 
men continued to grow worse, their condition being serious, except 
that of Salomé who was better. 

May 21.—Soon after we started on our way we arrived at the 
Jaranames Creek which was high, but by persistent efforts on the 
part of the troops and drivers we succeeded in crossing it after 
losing three hours in this task, during which time we suffered 
considerably because of the mosquitoes that attacked us without 
pity. Hardly had we overcome this obstacle when we came across 
others of the same nature, for these thick woods have numerous 
creeks and marshes that make traveling through them very difficult. 


‘From General Teran’s Diary [Sanchez’s note]. 
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Finally, the instrument wagon broke down, and we had to halt 
much to our displeasure. 

May 22.—After the difficulties encountered in crossing the 
creeks were overcome, many others presented themselves in our 
endless journey through the woods, to all of which were added the 
bites of the mosquitoes. Our good fortune is that the frontier 
troops are most useful in doing the hard work, for just as soon 
as they see a bad crossing they set to fix it without showing any 
displeasure, but on the contrary they even seem to enjoy it. Were 
it not for these soldiers we would have been left on the road and 
would have died of hunger, for food is scarce even now. The 
patients have become better. 

May 23.—Although we traveled for eight hours in the morning 
and afternoon on the 23rd, we hardly covered more than three or 
four leagues because we had to cross five creeks, a difficult task, 
at bothered 
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as they were covered by thick clouds of mosquitoes t 
us considerably. 

May 24.—The following day we had to cross many creeks like 
the previous ones, and we were obliged to halt at about three 
because the instrument wagon broke again. The patients were 
better in the morning, although still very weak. There was ne 
other food but rice, half spoiled, all that remained of our provisions. 

The beasts of burden seem also to feel the lack of corn and 
good forage, for they cannot eat that of poor quality found here 
except at night because in the day the gadflies do not leave them 
in peace one moment and bleed them horribly. 

Trinity River, May 25.—We still had to cross two creeks before 
reaching the river, and while the rest were fixing the crossings 
for the carriages, | went on ahead to have some food prepared, if it 
were available. I made my way through thick underbrush for 
about two leagues and came out on some hills entirely bare of 
trees. ‘To the right I discovered a great lake formed by the sur- 
plus flood water and thick woods that marked the course of the 
river about half a league away. There is nothing that affords the 
traveler in these solitary regions greater joy than the sight of a 
plain after coming out of the long, endless thick woods. But at 
this moment I felt an opposite emotion, and sadness descended 
upon my heart, either as the result of the painful situation in 
which we found ourselves, or because I imagined the return to 
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those I loved almost hopeless. How dear is human caprice! <A 
single word uttered by a beloved mouth had sent me to where my 
sorrowful complaints could only be borne on the wings of solitude 
to regions unknown. I arrived at the bank of the river, and I 
found Messrs. Batres and Chovell who had gone ahead the day 
before and had set their beds in the shade of the large trees. 
There are two houses in this place each one consisting of a miser- 
able log cabin. In the newer of the two, which less than two 
years old, lives a North American family that have established 
themselves there without permission from the authorities. In the 
other lives a man of fifty years of age, called Sartucho, a native 
of Saltillo, with a child about three or four years old. This Mexi- 
can shows in his face the many illnesses he has undergone in this 
sickly region. He has been left a widower twice in this same 
spot, but neither the loss of his helpmates, nor his present illness, 
nor the consideration of what may become of his son in case of 
his death in this desolate region can make him leave this river 
that doubtless has for him charms that I have not been able to 
discover. Great was his desire to help us, but it was impossible 
for him to do anything for us as he had only a few pieces of meat 
for his own use. The Americans, who use only bacon, could not 
sell us anything we could use either, for which reason we had to 
content ourselves with our ill luck. 

May 26.—Three soldiers woke up attacked with the fever, for 
this place is extremely sickly. The general feels greatly weak- 
ened, for in addition to the mosquito bites, the painful journey, 
during which ever since we crossed the Brazos we have taken only 
a light breakfast every day without eating again until supper time 
when we take only a poor meal, all that our supplies allow, has 
sapped his strength. Mr. Batres is also sick as the result of 
mosquito bites. 

May 27.—The sick men seemed to be improved on the 27th 
after being doctored by Mr. Chovell, but four others fell ill with 
the same fever. The mosquitoes, the lack of food, and the inabil- 
ity to cross the river, all added greatly to this calamity. May the 
Lord have pity on us! 

May 28.—-Seeing that it was impossible to cross the river with 
the carriages because the current is too strong, and considering 


that the supplies are about to give out with no hope of replenish- 
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ing them, the general decided that Mr. Batres, Mr. Chovell, and 
Mr. Berlandier should return to Bejar with the wagons, and that 
his Excellency and I should continue our journey to Nacogdoches, 
taking only the most essential baggage and seven men as an escort. 
With this understanding, the baggage was taken across that after- 
noon with the help of a flat beat and a light boat found at this 
place. 

May 29.—It must have been about two in the afternoon on the 
29th when we sadly took the road that led to the place where the 
flat boat awaited us to take us across. We boarded it, and taking 
leave of our traveling companions, we began to float over the 
flooded woods for about he! a league, during which time we 
crossed the main stream of the river, barely distinguishable by 
the absence of trees in its course. Here we passed from the flat 
boat to the light boat because the former could not continue on 
account of the woods. We came out on a plain which at the time 
was a lake about two leagues in length. We made our way to 
some hills covered with woods where our horses were waiting for 
us. We mounted them and started traveling without waiting for 
our baggage, and at nightfall arrived at the house of a Mexican 
called Galindo, who was not at home at the time. But we were 
well received by a young sister of Gaspar Flores, who had been of 
great service to us at the Villa de Austin. An Indian village of 
Nadacos was located near Galindo’s house. It is a peaceful tribe, 
comprising only twenty-nine families. 

May 30.—The baggage, which we had left the previous evening 
at the entrance to the woods, did not arrive until noon on the 
30th and for this reason we remained at Galindo’s house. The 
general got up next morning feeling much worse than on previous 
days on account of his weakness, and he was so melancholic that it 
made me fear for his valuable life. In the afternoon three chiefs 
of the Ais, Tejas, and Nadacos came to see him. All of them 
expressed great vexation at the admission into this territory of 
tribes coming from the North, and stated that if they had more 
men in their tribes, they would, doubtless, declare war upon them, 
so great is the jealousy they feel towards the new comers. That 
night they held a dance in their village. An Indian placed him- 
self in the center with a kettle drum and beat upon it with a stick. 
The drum is usually made either of an iron pot, half filled with 
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water and covered witu a stretched deer skin, or out of a gourd 
covered in the same way. The Indians form a circle around the 
drummer, and they spend the whole night jumping, singing, and 
yelling. Their songs are monotonous, but although all the singers 
sing in unison, not one gives a false note or loses the time during 
the whole night. 

May 31.—At seven in the morning we started out again over 
hills covered with beautiful woods of live oaks, pines, walnuts, 
and laurel trees, but filled with mosquitoes, gadflies, and a very 
small fly called gnat, which gets into the ears of the horses and 
bleeds them badly. We had to cover the ears of the horses with 
our handkerchiefs, and wave the gnats off our eyes and ears with 
little twigs with which we fanned ourselves constantly. It must 
have been about one o’clock when the general was unable to con- 
tinue the journey because he was so weak he could scarcely sit 
upright on his horse. After alighting from his horse he asked 
for water from a muddy creek that ran nearby, and, after drinking 
it, he lay down in the shade, and closed his eyes. His face was 
so disfigured that I thought the end of his life had come. We all 
kept a melancholy silence and did not dare to disturb his repose 
or slumber, when two rifle shots were heard in the midst of the 
solitary woods. After a while two Indians appeared, one behind 
the other, mounted on excellent horses, and each carrying one of 
the deer killed. They belonged to the Kickapoos. They ap- 
proached us and offered to help us, using the word “friend” a 
great deal as is customary among all the Indians. But I noticed 
that their appearance is more fierce than that of other Indians, 
revealing in their manners a certain pride which is their charac- 
teristic. This tribe used to live on the lakes in Canada, and in 
1814, when the English invaded the United States of the North, 
the Kickapoos joined them in the war against the Americans, their 
chief enemies. In fact, their depredations were terrible, and, when 
the English concluded a treaty of peace, the Americans sent a 
heavy division against the Kickapoos, which they could not with- 
stand because of their reduced numbers. They abandoned their 
country and came to establish themselves in Texas, numbering in 
all one hundred and ten families. Just about sunset three mer- 
chants from Nacogdoches arrived at our camp, from whom I 
bought two bottles of rum, and I immediately urged the general 
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to take some, but he would not do it, because he thought it was 
useless. At last he acceded and as soon as he drank the rum he 
recovered his lost strength and felt much relieved of the trouble 
that oppressed him. 

June 1.—On the first of June we continued our march through 
the woods, accompanied always by mosquitoes and gadflies. After 
a few leagues, I saw a sort of palisade made of thick trunks in a 
heavy thicket of large trees, and I was told it was an American 
grave yard. I approached it and I saw, in fact, the skeleton of a 
human being. As I noticed the silence of solitude and of death 
combined, and as I became intimately convinced of the end that 
awaits me, I fell into a deep reverie that depressed my soul. I 
vas brought out of this melancholy reflection by the news that the 
mule that carried our supplies had lost them somewhere on the 
road, no one knew where. Thus in an instant we saw ourselves 
reduced to the most extreme misery, and no one knows what 
would have become of us, had we not been able to reach San 
Pedro Creek on whose bank is situated the house of an American 
called Maklin, who has settled there without the consent of the 
authorities. They gave us as good a dinner as they could, and 
at about three in the afternoon we continued our journey until 
we reached the Neches River, passing on the way three or four 
other houses of Americans settled without the consent of the 
government. On the western bank of the river is the house of an 
American, John Williams, where we stopped and were well re- 
ceived. 

June 2.—-After the rays of the sun had found their way through 
the thick woods cf Texas, we started again, and after crossing the 
Neches, whose flood waters were beginning to subside, we traveled 
over wooded and rolling country, troubled by the mosquitoes and 
a burning thirst occasioned by the excessive heat. We came across 
a poor house occupied by two children, ten or eleven years old, 
pale and dirty, signs that plainly indicated the poverty of this 
family of solitary Americans. We heard that the mother was in 
Nacogdoches. How strange are these people from the North! 
We halted at about three in the afternoon on the western bank of 
the Angelina River at the house of a poor American who treated 
us with considerable courtesy, a very rare thing among individuals 
of his nationality. 
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Nacogdoches; Trinidad. June 3.—We left this place and 
crossed the Angelina River without much trouble because the 
flood waters had noticeably subsided. This river, like all those 
of Texas follows a course from the northwest to the southeast, 
and like the Neches, it joins the Sabine and through it empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico. At a distance of a little more than a 
league from this river we found some houses, or huts, a camp of 
Nacogdochitos Indians, a peaceful tribe. They were in the great- 
est inaction, while the women worked the fields with the greatest 
fatigue in this burning climate to maintain their tyrants. This 
work is a burden especially heavy on the old women because the 
charms of the young girls cause them to be treated more tenderly, 
in a way, by the lazy males, while old age groans oppressed under 
this arbitrary burden. While crossing a fairly large creek called 
El Loco, we saw other huts of Tejas Indians where we witnessed 
the same tyrannical scenes as ir the village of the Nacogdochitos. 
Two or three leagues distant are several houses of Mexicans in a 
beautiful location, notwithstanding that, like the rest of this coun- 
try, it is wooded. This place is called Zl Moral [The Mulberry]. 
We traveled on for a little more than a league, and at eleven 
arrived at the longed-for Nacogdoches, the end, for the present, 
of our trials and tribulations. We were received with much affec- 
tion by Lieutenant Colonel José de las Piedras, commander of the 
Twelfth Permanent Batallion that garrisons this important point 
on the frontier. 

NACOGDOCHES 


This town was founded according to the most reliable informa- 
tion in 1716, a mission being established here by the Venerable 
Father Antonio Margil, under the name of our Lady of Guadalupe. 
The town is located upon a ferruginous hill surrounded by vast 
and beautiful woods of live oaks, walnuts, sugar maples, plums, 
laurel trees, and pines of an unusual height, which together with 
the wild blackberries and grapevines make the place picturesque 
and pleasant. It is watered by two creeks of clear water that run 
on the east and west sides of the town, the first known as La Nana 
[The Mammy] and the second as EZ] Banito [The little Bath]. On 
the west bank of Za Nana there are a few boulders from which 
two small springs of cold and clear water flow and keep two cir- 
cular basins about half a vara in diameter and a little less in 
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depth always full. These two springs are known as los ojos del 
Padre Margil. 

The population does not exceed seven hundred persons, includ- 
ing the troops of the garrison, and all live in very good houses 
made of lumber, well built and forming straight streets, which 
make the place more agreeable. The women do not number one 
hundred. The civil administration is entrusted to an Alcalde, 
and in his absence, to the first and second regidores, but up until 
now, they have been, unfortunately, extremely ignorant men more 
worthy of pity than of reproof. From this fact, the North 
American inhabitants (who are in the majority) have formed an 
ill opinion of the Mexicans, judging them, in their pride, in- 
capable of understanding laws, arts, etc. They continually try to 
entangle the authorities in order to carry out the policy most 
suitable to their perverse designs. 

Different tribes of Indians such as the Tejas, Nadacos, Yguanes, 
Savanos, Cherokees, Kickapoos, Delawares, Cutchates, Alabamas, 
Quichas, and Cados, continually enter Nacogdoches, but they are 
all peaceful and carry on their trade in the city with skins, corn, 
pumpkins, and beans. These tribes are located in the neighbor- 
hood of Nacogdoches, their pueblos being intermingled with the 
settlements of the Americans who are scattered throughout Texas, 
but more particularly along the frontier because the greater part 
of them are settled without the consent of the government of the 
country. The Mexicans that live here are very humble people, 
and perhaps their intentions are good, but because of their educa- 
tion and environment they are ignorant not only of the customs 
of our great cities, but even of the occurrences of our Revolution, 
excepting a few persons who have heard about them. Accustomed 
to the continued trade with the North Americans, they have 
adopted their customs and habits, and one may say truly that 
they are not Mexicans except by birth, for they even speak Spanish 
with marked incorrectness. 

Before giving a short account of the places where the Indians I 
have become acquainted with live, it has seemed to me proper to 
copy a few words from the diary of General Teran, concerning the 
general characteristics of these Indians. He says: 

“The ceremonious visits made by these Indians are extremely 
troublesome and deserve to be described. As soon as they learned 
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of my arrival in this town (Nacogdoches), and that I am a com- 
missioner of the government, they considered it their duty to 
present their respects to me. Some have entered the inn without 
ceremonies, while others have sent in a request for an interview. 
They usually enter the room in large numbers, practically all 
men, though some times women come also. They all shake hands, 
and their manner of expressing civility is to jerk rudely the whole 
arm. Their hands, of course, are in keeping, because of their 
untidiness and hardness, with their wild habits, and consequently 
those of the women who do all the work are still harsher and 
dirtier. The hand-shaking ceremony is demanded even by the 
children, and I have not been spared even when some of the latter 
actually had ulcers on their hands. After this ceremony they all 
sit down; and, if the chairs are not sufficient, they sit on the 
trunks, and even on the beds, unless I forbid it. Those unable to 
find a seat place themselves on the floor, all forming a circle. 
Tobacco must be given them, but if one fails to do so, they take 
some out of their private supply and light their pipes. The smoke 
which they make added to the eighty-nine degrees, some times 
more, registered by the thermometer in this region, convert the 
room into an unbearable oven. After some time one asks them 
to present their business. They reply that they are thinking 
about what they should say and trying to determine who shall be 
the speaker for all of them; and, in fact, they deliberate among 
themselves in their own tongue and in a low voice. In the mean- 
time I contemplate the strange and diverse objects worn by my 
visitors in their costumes and elaborate ornaments. Some wear a 
bunch of silver ear rings joined with lead and suspended from the 
nose, hanging over the mouth; others wear in like manner the 
figure of a small horse. On their ears they wear similar clusters 
o1 strings of small metal plates that fall as far as the breast. The 
Caddos commonly wear a medal more than two inches in diameter, 
and they have the entire lobe of the ear pierced with holes to place 
glass beads, or feathers. Others, instead of metal ornaments wear 
well-cured heads of birds. They cut their hair in many different 
ways, but in every case the hairless spaces alternate with those 
with hair. The most striking of these hair cuts are those in which 
the wearer pulls all the hair by the roots, leaving only a band or 
strip along the top of the head from the forehead to the base of the 
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head, imitating the comb on a rooster. On the artificial bald 
space they apply different colors in waving and snakelike stripes 
that reach to below the neck. They are all fond of making their 
faces show a vermillion red. The Indians thus give themselves 
the name of red men, establishing thereby a race group like the 
white or black races. Perhaps the predilection shown by the 
American Indian for vermillion is derived from a vain idea of 
race consciousness or lineage, for though they apply different colors 
to their faces they prefer the red above all others. The harangues 
are well thought out, and though they know they cannot be under- 
stood as spoken and that these speeches must be translated by an 
interpreter, they pronounce them with emphasis and vigor. They 
begin (the Cherokees, Delawares, Kickapoos, Cuchates) by men- 
tioning the Great Being or Spirit, to whom they give the title of 
Father of Men, He Who is seeing everything. They then relate 
their travels to the Mexican territory, giving as their object that 
they came to solicit the friendship of their brothers with whom 
they desire to live in peace, in token of which they offer them the 
peace pipe trimmed with white beads. They declare that they 
have followed the straight road, that their words are sincere, that 
they offer their hand as friends to avoid war, the cracking of 
rifles. They promise to respect property, and protest that they 
are humble and ignorant people to whom the Great Being above 
did not give the ability to read and write as to the white men, and 
they generally insist on this as if they had a vehement desire to 
secure these attainments. They conclude with a petition for per- 
petual peace in terms that are remarkable for their loftiness and 
figurative style. ‘We are friends and live like brothers, but as our 
life is short and it will not be long before we will be buried in the 
earth, we teach our children to follow in our footsteps; we leave 
them the white beads which we received from our elders, and 
charge them to keep them and to give you their hand in friend- 
ship, and to smoke with you the pipe of peace. We ask you to 
teach your children in like manner now to be our friends.’ 

“The Delawares on their second visit, during which they asked 
for lands to be granted them on the banks of the Red River, be- 
cause the governor of Arkansas had deprived them of their hold- 
ings, insisted that teachers of reading and writing be furnished for 
them. They presented to me a written document in English which 
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I sent in translation to the government when I reported the affair. 
The peaceful tribes that live in the vicinity of Nacogdoches make 
a living out of agriculture except in the case of the oldest tribes 
who, although tame and of good character, are lazy and ignorant ; 
and among which the cultivation of the soil is done by the women.” 

After this accurate account there remains only for men to give 
the number of families in each tribe and the places occupied by 
them. 

Cherokees.—After a very active war against the North Ameri- 
cans, a treaty of peace was signed which guaranteed them their 
independence and certain land property in the State of Tennessee. 
Finding themselves surrounded by new inhabitants, some of the 
chiefs of the tribe arranged with the government in Washington 
to exchange part of their lands for others on the bank of the 
Arkansas River on the border of Mexico, from where those who 
are now in Texas come. These, whose number includes only 
eighty families, live at present on the east bank of the Sabine. 
They have built a village where they live quietly, governed by ¢ 
chief called Wols [Bowl], and a political chief, Musch, engaged in 
the cultivation of their lands, in cattle raising, and in weaving 
their cotton dresses. In the last task women take part, but they 
are not compelled to do it, nor are they maltreated in any other 
way. The only vice noticeable among these Indians is their 
drunkenness, common likewise among the other tribes from the 
North. Their advanced progress has aroused the jealousy of the 
small, original tribes of Texas, who consider them as foreigners 
who should not be allowed to come in. The Cherokees pay no 
attention to this, and continue to improve themselves, each day 
acquiring greater influence over the others, whom, without doubt, 
they wish to win over to their manner of life. It is to be noted 
that the greater part of the Cherokees know how to read and write, 
and that they keep a school for young men in their village. An 
evident proof of their progress is the meeting they held early in 
July of this year (1828), to which the chiefs of the other peaceful 
tribes were invited, this serious act having taken place as follows: 

They built a brush structure twenty-five varas long and ten 
wide, in which were seated in a circle all the principal leaders of 
the tribes invited to the great meeting. In the middle of the 
assembly they spread a buffalo skin upon which the political chief, 
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Musch, placed twenty-one strings of white beads which he took 
out of a little case, while others held a white flag fixed on a pole. 
After a pause of silence, the said chief made the following address. 

“We of different tribes have gathered here to form a treaty of 
peace and to honor the red youth of our people. For twenty 
moons we have smoked the peace pipe with our brothers, the 
Mexicans. We will not break our plighted word, even though we 
are red men, because we speak the truth. Captain Bean, twelve 
moons ago, went to the Tahuacanos and Wacos to make peace, and 
he smoked the peace pipe with them as a representative of the 
Mexicans. He also took to them beads and tobacco from us, and 
he smoked the peace pipe in our name. When he returned and 
told us of this our hearts were glad. These people are false, and 
they speak with two tongues. They have begun to do harm and 
before long the lands they occupy will be tinged with blood be- 
cause of their ill behavior. Brothers, these beads that you see 
spread on this buffalo skin are tokens of friendship, according to 
the customs of our chiefs who have been dead for many years. 
But these tokens which they left us are ancient reminders that we 
shall not forget. I hope that my brothers, the Sawanos, will 
speak as the oldest tribe here.” 

Black Leg, a Cherokee, took the floor and said: 

“Chiefs and brothers: It has been the will of the great King of 
Men that we should meet here to discuss matters of interest to all 
men, and you must open your ears and listen well to the little that 
one of your brothers has to say. The deer and all other game 
around the camp is becoming scarce, and it is necessary that we 
give our attention to the planting of corn and the raising of cattle 
in order that our children may not go hungry; that we build up 
a village, and that the old give good advice to the young not to 
steal anything from anybody, to bear themselves as honorable 
warriors and not as thieves. Then they will not lack friends. 
The Mexicans are our fathers; we have shaken hands with them 
not for temporary but for permanent peace. We are old and will 
soon be dead and forgotten, but we want our children to follow 
in our footsteps without breaking the peace with our fathers, the 
Mexicans, because we know their sincerity. I was in Nacogdoches 
and I saw the great chief (General Teran), who came to give us 
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lands, and all that Bean told us is true. He is a father to the 
red men and he speaks the truth.” 

A Sawano then spoke and said: 

“T have heard what my brothers, the Cherokees, have said, and 
their words are good. We are red men and we do not know how 
te read and write. We only know what is in our heads. We have 
come from afar to this country, looking for the Mexicans, and they 
have received us as brothers. We ought to be men of good faith 
and not false as the Tahuacanos and Wacos. The enemies of the 
Mexicans are our enemies; we have come to live with them and 
we are all one. We do not want to go on wandering through the 
woods like the other tribes; we want to raise cattle, to plant corn, 
and to teach our children to be good men. These lands are good 
for those who are willing to work. He who does not work will 
always be hungry, he will lack clothing for himself, his wife, and 
his children, all of whom will be thieves. The Mexicans are our 
fathers, and we must teach our children to esteem them after we 
are dead, for we are already old and the day is not far when we 
shall return to mother earth from where we can no longer speak 
to our fathers, the Mexicans.” 

Many others spoke, their speeches consisting, in short, of mani- 
festations of love for the Mexicans and of their desire to form one 
people with them to exterminate the Tahuacanos and Wacos, who 
had broken the peace after they had established agreements with 
the Mexicans that should have been lasting. It was the Cherokees 
that showed the greatest uniformity in their arguments and the 
best judgment in their proposals, the remainder agreeing or pre- 
tending to agree with them. 

The greater part of these Indians (the Cherokees) are fair, and 
one does not see shell or feather ornaments among them as among 
the others, though they are all alike in their filth. They wear no 
paint on their faces, they hold no dances except in their pueblos, 
never in the settlements of the Mexicans. They never ask for 
food, though they may be in need, but they accept anything that 
is given to them. They trade with skins and fruits, are good 
workmen, and are the best of all the Indians I have known. They 
are located, at present, to the east [west] of the Sabine on the 
lands granted to Thorn’s colony, and they hope that the Supreme 
Government will grant them these lands. 

[The diary which is unsigned, thus suddenly breaks off.] 
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THE FIRST TEXT BOOK USED IN TEXAS’ 
Lota M. SPELL 
Every student of Texas history, but especially those who con- 
cern themselves with the mission work among the Texas Indians, 


will be interested in a small and rare volume, printed in Mexico 
in 1760, which bears the title: 





MANUAL 
PARA ADMINISTRAR 


LOS SANTOS SACRAMENTOS DE PENITENCIA, 
EUCHARISTIA, EXTREMA-UNCION, 


Y MATRIMONIO: 


Dak GRACIAS DESPUES DE COMULGAR, y AYUDAR A BIEN Morir 
A los Indios de las Naciones: Pajalates, Orejones, Pacaos, 
Pacéas, Tilijayas, Alasapas, Pausanes, y otras muchas difer- 
entes, que se hallan en las Missiones del Rio de San Antonio, 
y Rio Grande, pertenecientes 4 el Colegio de la Santissima 
Cruz de la Ciudad de Queretaro, como son: Los Pacuaches, 
Mesciles, Pampopas, Tiacames, Chayopines, Venados, Pama- 
ques, y toda la Juventud de Pihuiques, Borrados, Sanipaos, y 
Manos de Perro. 
COMPUESTO 


Por Ext P. Fr. BARTHOLOME GARCIA, 


Predicador Apostolico, y actual Missionero de la Mission de 
N. 8. P. 8S. Francisco de dicho Colegio, y Rio de San Antonio, 
en la Provincia de Texas. 

Impresso con las Licencias necessarias en la Imprenta de los Here- 
deros de Dona Maria de Rivera, en la Calle de San Bernardo, y 
esquina de la Plazuela de el Volador. Ano de 1760. 











This work was intended to serve as a guide and handbook for 
the missionaries who worked among the Texas Indians. The 
text—in parallel columns of Spanish and Indian—is made up 
largely of questions suitable for the missionary to use in his daily 


*A copy of this work is in the Texas State Library, Austin, Texas. A 
reprint may be found in the Boletin del Instituto Bibliogrdfico mewicano, 
nimero 10 (Mexico, 1910), 543-512. It may also be found in the fifth 
part of Nicolas Leon’s Bibliografia Mexicana (Mexico, 1910). 

The title page translates as follows: 

A manual for administering the blessed sacraments of penance, Holy 
Eucharist, extreme unction and matrimony; for thanksgiving after com- 
munion and for help in dying for the Indians of the following nations: 
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work of civilizing and converting the natives of the region. To it 
he could turn for the translation of words and phrases which he 
needed to use in his intercourse with the neophytes. The de- 
tails brought out concerning the life and customs of the Indians 
are of interest to the historian; those connected with the religious 
or moral instruction of the Indian will appeal to the educator; for 
the linguist the Indian text affords some unusual material for 
study. 

Bartolomé Garcia, the compiler of the book and the translator 
of the text into Indian, had been for ten years previous to the 
publication of this work (1750-1760) a missionary at San Fran- 
cisco de la Espada, one of the missions on the banks of the San 
Antonio River. The volume was the outgrowth of his own experi- 
ences and difficulties in dealing with the Indians of Texas, and 

yas intended to serve as a manual for his successors in that field. 
He had found that the practice of having to depend upon inter- 
preters left much to be desired, and it was his hope that this text 
would enable the Texas missionaries to dispense very largely with 
their services. The letters of approbation and the Parecer are 
signed by Joseph Guadalupe Prado who had been engaged for 
many years in mission work at San Juan de Capistrano, “not even 
half of a quarter of a league” from the mission of San Francisco 
where Fray Bartolomé worked. The ample opportunity thus af- 
forded him to observe the type of work Fray Bartolomé did, and 
twenty-two years of contact (1738-1760) with the linguistic prob- 
lems of the mission field in Coahuila and Texas, enabled Fray Prado 
to appraise this text with real justice. 

The Texas or Coahuiltecan language into which Fray Bartolomé 
translated the Spanish text was that generally spoken by the 
Indians who roved between the mission of Candela in Coahuila 


Pajalates, Orejones, Pacaos, Pacéas, Tilijaes, Alasapas, Pausanes, and 
many others who are to be found along the San Antonio River and the 
Rio Grande in the missions which are under the supervision of the 
College of the Holy Cross of the city of Querétaro, as are also the follow- 
ing Indians: the Pacufches, Mesciles, Pampédpas, Ticames, Chaiopines, 
Venados, Pamiques, and all of the young of the Piguiques, Borrados, 
Sanipas, and the Manos de Perro. Compiled by Friar Bartolome Garcia, 
apostolic priest, and now missionary of the mission of San Francisco 
belonging to the said college and located on the San Antonio River in 
the province of Texas. Printed with the necessary license at the press 
of the heirs of Dofia Maria de Rivera, on the street of San Bernardo at 
the corner of the Plazuela of the Volador, in the year 1760. 
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and the Texas missions about San Antonio. While many devia- 
tions were common, due to the dialects of the different tribes, the 
language presented in the text could be understood by all. The 
value of this small volume may be better appreciated when one 
realizes that this is the only published volume known which 
presents the language of the Texas Indians. Some of the linguistic 
details may be of interest. The alphabet, as presented in the text, 
consists of but nineteen letters, namely: c, ch, e, g, h, i, j, 1, m, 
n, p, q, r, s, t, u, y, and tz. The objective case is indicated by 
inflection, varying according to the person of the verb—which in- 
flection is indicated by the personal pronoun. A question is 
shown by an enclitic.* 

The first section of the book contains questions adapted to the 
needs of the missionary hearing the confessions of the Indians. 
Their numerous shortcomings, such as neglect of confession, 
omissions at confession, and failure to perform assigned penance 
were usually attributed by them to either laziness or forgetfulness. 
Sometimes the neophytes admitted that fear and shame prevented 
them from making a full and free confession, but usually lapses 
of memory combined with their hatred of work caused the frequent 
digressions from the straight and narrow path laid down for them 
by the missionaries. 

The questions asked the Indian concerning his observance of 
the first commandment reveal something of his superstitions and 
belief in the supernatural. He was asked, first, whether he be- 
lieved implicitly all the doctrine as explained by the missionaries, 
or whether he had questioned, in his mind, their teachings. It 
seems that some doubt lurked in the minds of his spiritual coun- 
selors concerning the faith with which the Indian apparently 
accepted what he was told, for he was asked how often he had 
doubted the truth of the doctrine. An evidence of the refusal of 
the Indian to accept the missionaries’ views on all points, was his 
persistent and implicit belief in omens—he insisted on believing 
that the hoot of an owl, the song of a bird, or the ery of an animal 
had some specific meaning. He also clung to a belief in dreams 
and in evil spirits. The missionaries made a special effort, 
through the confessional, to discover traces of the practice of 


*See Pimentel, Francisco, Cuadro descriptivo y comparativo de las 
lenguas indigenas de Mexico (Mexico, 1874-5), II, 75-89. 
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witchcraft. The Indian was asked whether he was a witch, 
whether he had bewitched any one, how often, whether he had 
taught withcraft, and what articles he used in bewitching. If he 
possessed such articles, he was sent to bring them before proceeding 
with his confession. 

In spite of the limitations of the Indian language, the vocabulary 
of the Indian was not bereft of “cuss” words. In intensifying 
his statements, especially when lying, angry, or doing wrong, he 
invoked not only the name of God, but called upon the holy cross, 
the Virgin Mary, and all of the saints of his acquaintance. Evi- 
dently there were varying degrees of imprecations, for he was 
asked, “When you cursed, did you do it with all your heart ?” 

The inquiries concerning the regularity of his attendance at 
the services of the church suggest that the Texas native was not 
an enthusiastic church-goer; when he did attend he must have 
assumed a blissfully somnolent attitude part of the time, for one 
of the questions asked is whether, when he attended mass, he slept 
much or little. He was also questioned concerning his observance 
of fasting in such a manner as leaves small doubt that fasting was 
not one of the Indian strong points. 

The struggle of the missionaries to inculcate the right relations 
between parents and children is brought out clearly by some of 
the questions. The Indian was asked whether he had obeyed his 
parents, whether he had wished his parents would die, whether 
he had quarreled with, made fun of, or cursed his father or 
mother with all or any part of his heart. Evidently it was neces- 
sary to instill respect for the missionaries and for the older mem- 
bers of the tribe, for he was asked whether he had made fun of or 
wished to harm his teachers, and whether he had made fun of any 
of the old Indians. It was impressed on the parents that it was 
wrong to have sexual intercourse in the presence of their children, 
to do mean things that their children might observe, and that it 
was necessary to teach the children to do the things that God 
commanded and to whip them if they did not. Husbands and 
wives were asked whether they had lately fought with each other. 

In an attempt to instill in the Indian mind some conception of 
the proper attitude towards those about him, he was closely ques- 
tioned concerning his social relations: had he been angry and 
how often; had he beaten any one; did he hate the sight of any 
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one; had he wished any certain person would die; had he quar- 
reled with, killed, or cursed anyone? 

The tribal habits which did not meet with the approval of the 
missionaries were next investigated. Of especial interest is the 
inquiry concerning the eating of human flesh. As the text was 
framed expressly to meet the conditions existing in the missions 
on the San Antonio River, such a question strongly suggests that 
the habit was prevalent in that region. Another practice which 
the missionaries labored to uproot was that of eating peyote. This 
name was applied to the dried flowering tops of the peyote cactus, 
a low-growing plant which abounds in the Rio Grande region. It 
vas used for the experiences which followed the chewing of the 
cactus. Once used, the Indian naturally desired to experience 
again the strange feelings and emotions which it produced. Often 
they became slaves to the habit. The effect produced by peyote 
appears to partake of the nature of both opiates and intoxicants, 
and scientists who have analysed it report that it is an article 
which is very dangerous to the health and habits of the people. 
Of this the missionaries were early convinced, and they spared no 
pains in attempting to wean the Indian from the habit. 

Drunkenness was another of the besetting sins which the Indians 
of Texas shared with others of their race. In southwest Texas, 
means of intoxication were readily accessable, for in addition to 
the peyote, the frivolillo abounded. This name was given by the 
Spaniards to the beans of the mountain laurel, which are today 
considered very poisonous. These beans were used by the Indians 
in making a narcotic decoction, and when ground to powder were 
put in mescal or agave brandy to make it more intoxicating. 

In connection with drinking, the Indian danced. Some of the 
dances were sanctioned by the church, but of all forms of dancing 
the mitote was in greatest disfavor. In both New Mexico and in 
Mexico proper, the missionaries had fought against this dance, and 
before the opening of the eighteenth century it was the cause of 
many controversies between the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
the former contending that the dance was innocent, the 
latter insisting vigorously that it was heathen, superstitious, and 
dangerous. At any rate, it figured in many drunken revels. This 
was another of the practices of the Texas Indians which is men- 
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tioned not only in this manual but is described at length in some 
of the early accounts of the Indians of the Rio Grande Region.* 

Of the practices among the Indian women most strongly dis- 
countenanced was that of birth control. In the manual is a 
question propounded to each of the women as to. whether, when 
pregnant, she had made any attempt to bring about miscarriage 
or to kill the unborn child. 

A number of the questions in the book concern irregularities 
in the private life of the Indians, especially in regard to sexual 
intercourse between near relatives. As the Indian had little idea 
of relationship, it was necessary to question with great detail on 
this point. With no less care were the Indians questioned con- 
cerning any thefts which had been committed. They were warned 
especially to return any animals which were the property of 
Spaniards or the missions. 

The Indian having duly confessed, absolution was administered. 
Among the admonitions to future good behavior, the following 
picture must have been calculated to inspire terror in the heart 
of the imaginative Indian: 

“And there in hell there is no eating or sleeping or resting: no 
one can leave hell. The great fire of hell never goes out. If you 
had died with these sins, you would already be in hell; then why 
do you not fear? 

“T advise you to desist from your sins: remember that you have 
to die. Remember that all the things of this world have to end 
and you will live well. If you live well and do the things that 
God commands, God will take you to heaven; if you live badly 
and do not desist from your sins, God will send you to hell when 
you die.” 


Following this section is a list of the numerals commonly em- 
ployed. The meagerness of the language is again apparent here, 
for there are only five terms, the other numerals being formed 
from combinations of these. From twenty to two hundred, which 
was as high as the Indian was supposed to count, multiples of 
twenty were employed. After the numerals, some common phrases 
which a missionary might have occasion to use in every-day 


affairs are included. 


*Leon, Alonso de, Historia de Nuevo Leon (Mexico, 1909), 43-46. 
Edited by Genaro Garcia. 
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The next portion of the text sets forth the principles of the 
Catholic faith. Special emphasis is laid on word pictures which 
might fire the Indian imagination. 


“Where does God send the souls of bad people when their bodies 
die? 

“He pitches them to hell in order that the demons may keep 
on burning and beating them, because they did not do in this 
world the things that God commands.” 


In the prayers for the sick and in the administration of extreme 
unction, some Latin is retained in the service. Before performing 
the marriage ceremony, which is included, the priest tried dili- 
gently to determine, through questioning, whether the contracting 
parties were so closely related as to bar the ceremony. Provision 
for the bestowal of a ring is made, but it was not considered an 
essential. 

In this volume, the substance of the moral education of the 
Texas Indian is presented. The type of material used shows that 
the mental limitations of the people for whom the questions were 
intended were so narrow as to render rapid progress in education 
impossible. All that the missionaries could hope to accomplish 
was to accustom the Indians gradually to some of the habits of 
civilized life, and this text was one of the means employed to that 
end. For this reason it may well take its place among the ma- 
tcrials contributing to the historical background of this state as 
the first text book used in Texas. 
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EL YLLUSTRE SENOR XAMUSCADO 
FATHER ZEPHYRIN ENGELHARDT, 0. F. M. 


In THE SOUTHWESTERN HistTortcaL QUARTERLY of January, 
1926, Mr. J. L. Mecham mentions me among the writers who 
claimed that Chamuscado and his companions left New Mexico 
before Fr. Juan de Santa Maria. When Professor H. E. Bolton 
called my attention to the error I had already determined to make 
the correction at the first opportunity. I did more. In a review 
of Mr. Mecham’s article on Fr. Santa Maria, which appeared in 
The Catholic Historical Review, Washington, October, 1920, I in- 
corporated my own English translation of the two identical Span- 
ish documents which Mr. Mecham calls new documents. These 
precious papers were obtained from the famous Edward Ayer 
Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago. My lengthy review of 
Mr. Mecham’s article was crowded out of The Catholic Historical 
Review, wherefore it appeared in The Southwestern Catholic on 
January 6th and 13th, 1922, at Santa Fe, New Mexico, near the 
very scene of the tragedy of 1581.7 

In his translation Mecham omits the phrase—estando deter- 
minado su merced (Chamuscado) y los demas descubridores que 
en su compania venian a descubrir—Chamuscado being determined 
as well as the rest of the discoverers who came in his company to 
make discoveries.” Yet this clause touches the root of all the 
troubles between them and the missionaries. They had not been 
engaged to make discoveries, but to protect the three Franciscans. 

In his introduction Mr. Mecham speaks of the “Chamuscado- 
Rodriguez exploring party.” There was no such exploring party 
with Brother Rodriguez a member. 

Likewise “Chamuscado accompanied by three Franciscan mis- 
sionaries,” is reversing the situation as though Chamuscado were 
the real leader and director of the enterprise. He indeed con- 
ducted himself as such, and that caused all the trouble and dis- 
aster that followed. 

Now with regard to the two papers, it must strike the thought- 
ful reader that they indicate disagreement not alone between 
Chamuscado and the missionaries, but between him and those 


*Copies ordered sent to the University of California. 
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El Yilustre Senor Xamuscado 


who came along with him. There was serious dispute, and it all 
turned on Chamuscado’s assumption that he had been commis- 
sioned by the viceroy to lead the expedition of discovery. The 
missionaries denied that he possessed such authority. They had 
come to preach the Gospel, and at the request of the viceroy they 
had enlisted the men for their protection. Chamuscado, however, 
had assumed control, it seems, as soon as the party had crossed 
the Rio Grande. The friars bore with Chamuscado until they 
reached the vicinity of Bernalillo, where they intended to set up 
their headquarters. Here they agreed that Chamuscado’s high- 
handed conduct rendered missionary efforts fruitless, and that the 
viceroy must be informed of the situation. Fr. Juan de Santa 
Maria accordingly prepared to make the journey to Mexico. 
Chamuscado must have suspected Fr. Santa Maria’s errand. He 
tried to prevent the missionary’s departure. He failed, and then 
had the first paper drawn up fer the benefit of his mystified com- 
panions. The assertion that Fr. Santa Maria went without his 
superior’s permission, served the purpose with the soldiers at the 
time, but was too absurd to convince either the viceroy or the 
religious in Mexico. 

After the departure of the friar Chamuscado with his men made 
an extensive exploring tour in search of mines. They discovered 
some mine prospects, but by their inconsiderate conduct infuriated 
the Indians all over the country. On one occasion Chamuscado 
ordered three Indians, who had killed three horses, executed by 
having their heads cut off. Only the determined attitude of the 
two remaining friars saved the Indians. By the month of Jan- 
uary, 1582, Chamuscado thought it time to retire; but he wanted 
the two missionaries to come along. They declined. Their mis- 
sion was not finished, for they had come to make Christ known 
and served, although they must have foreseen that, owing to the 
fury Chamuscado had aroused, their lives were in danger. Then 
Chamuseado had the second paper drawn up. If two soldiers 
refused to sign the first document, it is significant that this was 
signed by only three of the eight men, Chamuscado being too ill 
to sign, and Gallegos acting as secretary. In fact, Gallegos in 
his own narrative says that some of the men wanted to stay with 
the missionaries, but that Chamuscado would not permit it. The 
three or four volunteers would have been sufficient to protect the 
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messenger of the Gospel. Chamuscado led the eight men away, 
but died on the way south. It was well for him that he did not 
reach Mexico. The evidences that he had discovered mine pros- 
pects would have availed him nothing. Rather this evidence would 
have been proof that in spite of the royal prohibition, he had 
headed such an expedition into New Mexico, and that he claimed 
to have been commissioned by the viceroy to that end, whereas 
even His Excellency could not extend such a commission to anyone. 
He had turned an authorized expedition of peace into an unau- 
thorized expedition of war. What was coming to him Chamuscado 
could surmise. 

Mr. Mecham was, of course, not ignorant of the viceroy’s letter 
to the king in which he accounts for the Rodriguez (not Chamus- 
cado-Rodriguez) expedition? For the benefit of the readers it 
follows here entire. Let them draw their own conclusions: 


His Very Catholic and Royal Majesty: 

In November of last year, 1580, a friar named Fray Agustin 
Rodriguez, of the Order of San Francisco, came to me and told 
me that he desired to go to the interior to preach the holy Gospel 
beyond the mines of Santa Barbola, which are in Nueva Vizcaya; 
and seeing his great zeal, and that it was reported that along the 
Conchas River were people where this good purpose might be 
effected, I granted him permission to do so, and to take with him 
other religious, and as many as twenty men who might voluntarily 
wish to go with him, to protect them and as company; and that 
they might take some things as barter; and that the one whom the 
friar should name should go as leader, whom the others should 
obey, that they might not cause disorder. I did not give per- 
mission for more men to go, because Your Majesty had issued 
instructions that no entries or new discoveries should be made 
without express permission from Your Majesty. 

They entered with as many as eight men, who desired to go with 
them; and it appears that they went along discovering some 
pueblos in a good country, fertile, and having a good supply, the 
people having better dress and appearances than those of the 
Conchas River. Fray Agustin Rodriguez decided to remain in 
one of them with a companion, and that the eight men should 
come to report what until then had been seen and discovered. I 
have had their depositions taken and am sending them herewith, 
attested, so that Your Majesty may see them. And Rodrigo del 
Rio de Losa, lieutenant captain-general in the province of Nueva 
Galicia, a man well informed and of much experience in expedi- 
tions, because he was in Florida with Don Tristan de Arellano 
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and in Nueva Vizcaya with Francisco de Ibarra, being here at the 
time, I consulted with him as to what he thought was necessary in 
order to send men to learn about the friars and to endeavor to 
obtain information about all the country, and, particularly, that 
they might report of it here; and he gave me the statement which 
I send herewith, signed by himself. 

While this was taking place there arrived a soldier with one of 
the Indians who had remained with the friars, who said that they 
nad killed one of them in his presence, and that as he was fleeing 
hither that they might not kill him he heard cries and shouts in 
the pueblo, by which he understood that they must be killing the 
other friar. And I having consulted with the said Rodrigo del 
Rio, concerning this event also, and concerning what would be 
necessary to make a military expedition, both as to the number of 
men and the supplies, if Your Majesty should deign so to order it, 
he made a full report, which is the one accompanying this, signed 
by himself, so that Your Majesty may order it examined. 

From what can be gathered from the account given by these 
men, that country is densely populated and fertile; although they 
say they saw signs of mines, among the Indians no signs of gold 
or silver are found, or evidence that any metal has been taken out. 
Your Majesty will command the whole matter to be investigated, 
and will order what best suits your royal service; for in the 
meantime nothing more will be done in the affair. May God 
preserve the Very Catholic Royal Person of Your Majesty, and 
increase Your Kingdom and Domains, as we the servants of Your 
Majesty desire. 

Mexico, November 1, 1582. His Very Catholic Royal Majes- 
ty.—Your Majesty’s servant kisses Your Majesty’s Royal hands. 
The Count of Corufia.’”? 


[Since Father Engelhardt has not made use of any documentary 
evidence which I myself have not carefully examined, I regret my 
inability to form conclusions similar to his. His contention that 
the soldiers, particularly Chamuscado, obstructed the spiritual 
efforts of the Franciscan missionaries is only supposition, unwar- 
ranted, in my judgment, by the evidence. He regrets my statement 
that this was an exploring party. But, notwithstanding the fact 
that the object of the Chamuscado-Rodriguez expedition was orig- 
inally missionary, it soon resolved itself into an exploring enterprise 
in which the soldiers were accompanied by the padres, and so it is 


r 


°"H. E. Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706, pp. 158- 
159. Italics inserted. 
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undeniable that Brother Rodriguez was a member of an exploring 
party. Likewise it seems too incorrect to say that Chamuscado as- 
sumed authority after the expedition had crossed the Rio Grande, 
for he was given a captain’s commission to head the expedition 
from the start. 

In answering Father Engelhardt’s criticism of my use of the 
term “new materials,” I must quote the sentence in which it was 
used: “The writer, making use of new materials, attempted to 
demonstrate a few years ag, how unfounded were those charges.” 
These materials, two manuscripts, were received from Spain by 
the Newberry Library in 1914, and certainly should be regarded 
as being new when used by me in 1917. They should not be 
confused with the two affidavits, published in the last issue of the 
SouTHWESTERN HIsToRICAL QUARTERLY, which constitute new 
material at the present date. I see no reason for changing my 
published conclusions on the Chamuscado-Rodriguez expedition. 
Nor have I modified my opinions in a detailed account of the 
expedition which will appear in the July issue of the New Mezico 
Historical Review.—J. Luoyp MEcHAM. | 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
XIX 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Topo Chico Hot Springs 
t miles north of Monterey, Mexico. 
August 31st 1887. 
Dear Rud: 

I have been here five weeks on account of rheumatism, bathing 
in the waters of the Hot Springs and enjoying this fine climate. 
The climate is the finest in summer I have ever seen, and I am 
told that the winters are more delightful than the summers. 
Monterey is situated at the base of the Sierra Madre Mountains 
and the city (of 40,000 people) and valley remind one of the de- 
scriptions of the towns and valleys of Granada by Washington 
Irving. The scenery is imposing and attractive in every way and 
the people a cross between the past and present—one sometimes is 
carried back by what he sees to the times of Jacob. You would be 
interested in what you would see here, and Mrs. Hayes would never 
tire of her visit to Mexico. 

I leave in the morning for San Antonio and Boerne. Mrs. 
Ballinger is at the latter place very low with heart disease. From 
there I will go to Galveston. 

Present me kindly to your wife and children and believe me as 
ever, 

Your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Spiegel Grove 
6 Sept 1887 
My dear Guy: 
Your kind remembrance of me from Monterey is appreciated. 
I am just now overwhelmed with company and work. We are 
pained to hear of Mrs. Ballinger’s illness. All who interest you 
are interesting to us. I am called upon for all sorts of work. 
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Witness these talks. Don’t bore yourself to read them except when 
nothing else is possible. 
Sincerely as ever 
R. B. Hayes 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Sept. 22nd, 1887. 
Dear Rud: 

I enclose you a slip cut from the Galveston News of this date. I 
have mailed you a paper, but send this for fear that may not reach 
you. 

If I have trenched on your confidence you must excuse me for 
the motive I had in saying what I did. 

My health is better. My trip to Mexico did me good. I leave 
in the morning for Brenham, to take a birthday dinner with my 
brother Austin on the 25th prox. when he will be seventy. Joel is 
there waiting for me; he is seventy two—will be seventy three in 
Dec. next. On the 12th Jan. next I will be sixty seven. 

My daughters are in Va. My youngest Guy is at school, and 
Willie with his wife in Wharton. 

Give my sincere regards to Mrs. Hayes and your children. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. Mrs. Ballinger is no better. She is away from home 
near San Antonio. 


Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes 
(Enclosure Galveston Daily News, September 22, 1887) 


The News of September 18th quoted a paragraph from the Fre- 
mont (Ohio) Democratic Messenger which contrasted General R. 
B. Hayes and Governor J. B. Foraker. “General Hayes is patri- 
otic, prudent and gentlemanly in his conduct under all circum- 
stances.” Taking his cue from this paragraph Colonel Bryan 
briefly reviewed the decision of the Electoral Commission, and then 
proceeded as follows: 

“General Hayes and I were classmates at college for four years, 
and to the present time have been intimate frinds. Shortly after 
he was inaugurated president he wrote to me to come to Washing- 
ton, saying, ‘You can help me.’ 





up 
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“IT went to Washington and was his guest at the White House 
during the adjustment of the troubles of Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina. He confided in and trusted me. He told me then what his 
difficulties were, and that they were inherited trom his predecessor. 
He said: ‘It is not my place, but that of the legislature of each 
State, to determine questions which circumstances bring here to me 
for my action. I am determined that the legislature shall not be 
trammeled by the military, for the troops shall be removed as soon 
as I am informed the legislature is organized.’ At this day one 
can scarcely realize or appreciate the courage and patriotism that 
was required to entertain, to avow and act upon such opinions— 
that would restore home rule not only to the people of Louisiana 
and South Carolina, but to the whole South. His acts were hailed 
by the Southern people with enthusiasm as the dawn of a new era 
in reconstruction. 

“President Hayes was sincere and ardent in his desire to restore 
good feelings between the sections, also to gain the confidence of the 
South by generous and just acts, and had the Southern congress- 
men met him half way he would have been able to have carried out 
a policy that would have done much good to the prostrate and 
suffering South; but these leaders stood aloof and left him unaided 
to battle alone as best he could with his own party, many of the 
leaders of which were opposed to his views and hostile to the South. 
That he failed to accomplish much he intended for the South is to 
be attributed to this hostility and to the want of confidence on the 
part of Southern leaders and not to him.” 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, O. 
25 Sept. 1887 
My dear Guy: 

You are as ever true and generous. Of course, I find few men 
who will see all these things with your partial eyes. And yet I 
am not rarely gratified in the same way. The Governor of South 
Carolina, on the Grand Stand at the Centennial in Philadelphia, a 
few days ago greeted me with emphatic and public commendation, 
on the part of himself & his State in the most generous way, and 
they were very cordial on the same ground. 

The friendship personal and political of Republican leaders is 
all I could wish. Of necessity, in the political and partisan war- 
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fare of the time the hot headed take umbrage at my cooler and as, 
I think, fairer way of dealing with these matters. I have pre- 
ferred to let some years pass, before I take up the history of the 
past, if I ever do it. But for your constant and considerate sup- 
port—all thanks. 
Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
P.S. Mrs. Hayes and I are greatly pained to hear of the serious 
illness of Mrs Ballinger. What a throng of recollections are called 
up by the mention of her name. ‘Those golden days of almost 
forty years ago on the Brazos! There must be as my friend 
Conly says a hereafter to make all things even. 
I am still called upon to speak—hence these scraps. 
As ever 
H 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Durazno, Brazoria Co., Oct. 10th, 1887. 
Dear Rud: 

I have yours with enclosures. I am glad that you appreciate 
my communication (in your behalf) to the News. This paper 
published in Galveston and Dallas circulates throughout Texas, 
and is widely read throughout the Union, and especially in the 
South. For a long time it frequently published your name al- 
ways in terms of ridicule. When I received your home paper 
(Democratic) speaking so well of you, I decided to make an effort 
to change the opinion in regard to you as published by this paper. 
I called early one morning on the “Managing Editor” at his resi- 
dence, told him of our relations and what I knew of you. He 
promptly told me that he would reproduce the article from the 
Fremont paper with favorable comments. I followed it up with 
the communication I sent you. That you may understand it, 
I will explain. Many thousands North and South, especially in 
the South believed that Mr. Tilden was elected President and that 
you did wrong in accepting the office, thoughtlessly thinking that 
if you had declined, that Mr. Tilden would have been President, 
or that there would have been a new election. Your tour through 
the South, your generous speeches and overtures (except with 
some) were forgotten, or not known to the rising generation. The 
difficulties surrounding the President made by your predecessor 
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and left for you to adjust and your action for Home Rule were 
not thought of. Your differences with leaders of your party, and 
the indifference of southern leaders to the struggle were never 
recalled. And that the President without support in Congress is 
powerless and that no one knows this better than himself was 
ignored. ‘These questions I endeavored to recall for thoughtful 
minds to dwell upon. I could but allude to them and for my 
purpose this was sufficient. I say this to you that you may under- 
stand. I accomplished my purpose, and the Galveston News a 
few days since again speaks of you—but with no ridicule. 

On the 25th ult., Joel and I met my brother Austin at his 
house in Brenham, dined with him and family on his 70th birth- 
day—Joel is 72—and I am 66—will be 67 next 12th day of Jan. 

I returned here with Joel and will leave in a day or two for 
Galveston. My son Guy left me yesterday to return to his school 
at the mouth of the Brazos. He is a fine boy; will be 16 next 
December. In a few days my daughters will return from Va. 
My health has improved by my trip to Mexico, and I am for the 
present free from rheumatism. Mrs. Ballinger continues in feeble 
health. My last letter from Ballinger in regard to her was more 
cheerful, but I fear that she will never recover. She is in Kendall 
Co. with Betty, Laura end her little grandson. 

Give my regards to your wife and children. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Dec. 28th, 1887. 
Dear Rud: 

The close of this year and the beginning of another reminds 
me that we should each remind the other of our long standing 
friendship, and good wishes for the future. 

May you long live to enjoy your family, your beautiful home 
with all its comforts, and each year grow stronger in the confi- 
dence and affections of the American people. Your life so far 
has been blessed with health, the greatest of blessings—with it 
life is so much more endurable, especially when one has a good 
wife and children. 

My health has been quite good for me since my return from 
Mexico, but now I am beginning to feel again the aches and pains 
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that the coast in the winter and spring of late vears bring out. 

I write this in the house of Judge Ballinger, with whom I am 
spending the Christmas. Laura and Guy are with me. Mrs. 
Ballinger still lingers—some days much better and then for a 
day or two suffering. Rest of family are well. Laura Ballinger 
is in Cleveland, Ohio, on a visit for a few weeks. 

You did not respond to my last letter. I hope you understood 
me that my only motive was to serve you. I thank you for the 
pictorial paper representing vour premises, etc. When I looked 
at it, I was reminded of my delightful visit to your Uncle Birchard. 
He, your mother, your sister and Mr. Platt all are before me; 
their faces are printed on my mind and their kindness live in my 
heart. It is pleasant te go back and rest our mind and heart on 
such scenes,—scenes dear to us both. 

With sincere wishes that you and wife may have many returns 
of happy New Years, I am, 

Your friend as ever, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Spiegel 
3rd Jany 1888. 
My dear Guy: 

Our Holiday Season has been a happy one, and your letter 
added to the joy. With Laura’s only son, John Mitchell, and 
Fanny Fullerton’s equally interesting young folks viz: Laura, 
Dorothea and Rutherford our house was full of youthful cheer- 
fulness & merriment from Christmas to New Year’s. 

Laura B. in Cleveland! We will write to her & hope she can 
make us a visit. I think I told you Fanny was spending the 
Winter in Bermuda at Mrs. Hastings Island home. We are lack- 
ing young ladies in our household. The only drawback here is 
the limited voung society. We & ours go to the cities near us 
a great deal. 

How fast we are getting on! Birch has a son Rutherford. 
Ruddy Platt has a son Wm. A. Platt. 

I am quite busy with duties, correspondence &c &c benevolent, 
educational, & public. As long as my health continues good, this 
is probably best, but sometimes I am overworked. I shall be 
ready to go to my rest when my time comes, be it never so soon. 

I hear of the illness of Mrs Ballinger with sympathy and deep 
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regret. I never fail to recall the delightful days on the Brazos 
when she was such a vision of loveliness! 
We shall be ever so glad if you can contrive to spend a time 
with us. We are always ready. 
As ever 
Rutherford B. Hayes 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Jan. 24th, 1888. 
Dear Rud: 

Yesterday I attended the burial of Judge Ballinger. Laura his 
daughter arriving from Cleveland one half hour before, just in 
time to see his face and to attend the funeral. She was telegraphed 
to return on account of his sickness. She informed me the day 
she left Cleveland she had appointed to visit your family. 

I am deeply grieved, for my associations with Ballinger have 
been the most intimate and affectionate for more than thirty years. 
You know the estimate I had of him and what my relations were. 
Tiis sickness was short—not longer than ten days. Until a few 
days before his death his physicians regarded his complaint as 
slight, but his lungs became involved and engorgment ensued and 
then death. I parted with him two weeks before when he was 
in fine health. I knew nothing of his sickness. A special mes- 
senger brought me word day before yesterday of his death. I im- 
mediately came here to join the family and attend his funeral. 
I write this for I know you will like to know the facts. Mrs. 
Ballinger is still in feeble health, but so far has stood the strain 
better than we all expected. What will be the ultimate effect no 
one can tell. I was glad to get your letter in reply to my last. 

Many thanks for your kind invitation. Some day I may accept 
it. I am glad to hear from each one of your family, and that 
each contributes to your and Mrs. Hayes’ happiness—and that you 
all had such a happy Christmas in your reunion. May many 
years of happiness bless you and your excellent wife and family. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 
Bay Lake, July 7th, 1888. 
Dear Rud: 

The U. S. Senate has passed a bill for the “improvement of 
the mouth of the Brazos river,” Texas, giving permission to a 
company to do this at their own expense. Said company having 
a charter from the State, and if the work is not commenced in 
earnest within 12 months, and completed within three years all 
rights are to be forfeited. The tolls or rates of toll to be fixed 
by Secretary of Treasury, and when works completed and deep 
water obtained if the government wishes she can purchase same 
by paying cost of works. The company have purchased and con- 
tracted to buy a large body of land on each side of and near to 
the Brazos river, on which they have arranged with capitalists to 
get all the money they need for their works—if the bill passes 
Congress at this session, but if the bill should not pass the capi- 
talists who have agreed to loan the money on the lands may de- 
cline to wait on the uncertainty of the passage of the bill and in 
consequence the whole project may fail. 

I have thus briefly put you in possession of the leading points. 
I want your help then to pass the bill in the House at this session. 
I have written Mills to ease up on the tariff discussion and let the 
bill he reached. No one can have any real objection to the bill 
if it can be reached. And to be enabled to get at it is where I 
want your help to silence the objectors as best vou can. I make 
this [request] earnestly as a special favor. 

This is a great work, beneficial not only to individuals but to 
the whole State and country, for I have no doubt with small 
expense 18 or 25 feet of water can be had over the bar into a river 
as wide as the Thames at London, with safe harbor for twenty- 
five miles. I write hastily for mail. With kind regards to Mrs. 
Hayes and family, I am 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. 8S. Iam in Legislature again—put there without consulting 
me, Brazoria and Galveston. My P. O. is Galveston—if you can 
help me do it at once, without delay. 





Gy 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Nov. 7th, 1888. 
Dear Rud: 

I am again elected to the Legislature from this Co. and Bra- 
zoria—brought into the race without my seeking it in any way. 
All the Republicans black and white voting for me, stipulating in 
advance if I would run they would bring out no opposition to me, 
but if I declined they would have a candidate in the field, I ran 
and | am elected by a large majority. As vet we don’t know who 
is elected President. I believe Harrison is. Now, I want to 
make a suggestion to you; I don’t know that it is practical or not; 
but it may be. It is this. That you and I try together to benefit 
the country through the President on the negro question if Har- 
rison should be elected. 

You are the only living Ex-President. You were the successor 
of Grant and inherited from him that difficult question to adjust. 
You know more about it than most men. You are honest, pa- 
triotic, humane and disinterested. 

I believe this question for the benefit of both races should be 
left to those interested living in the South. It ought to be taken 
out of party and left to the society of the white and black and 
they will adopt it for the good of each race. Party can never 
adjust it in that way. I will be willing to cooperate with you if 
you think we can do anything. Now, I will tell you what is 
that agitation, bloody shirt 





apprehended if Harrison is elected 
and demoralization of the negro in the South will ensue. 

The great problem of the negro question must be solved by the 
two races in the South, and not by the people of the North. 
Simply because they see it theoretically only. 

You in your old age spend your time in benevolent actions. 
Here is one worthy of the thoughts and actions of the greatest and 
the best. Think of what I write and see if you could find good 
in it. 

As ever your friend, etc. 
Guy M. Bryan. 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 
Spiegel 
My dear Guy: 12 Nov. 88 

Glad to hear you are “still on deck” in your o/d home, your new 
home & with all of your neighbors. 

I am just going away for a few days & have only time to respond 
in the same spirit with vou, to all advice leading to peace, har- 
mony, and new & better things. 

This feeling is general—almost universal here. Read the N. Y. 
World—two articles in the Cin’ti Gazette—of late a very radica/ 
paper.—I only find the less significant one of the Cin’ti Com! 
Gazette. But you will see the sentiment. Let us hope, and do 
what we can in this beneficent work. 

Sincerely 
Rutherford B. Hayes 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States 
Commandery in Chief 
Spiegel 
My dear Guy: 25 Mch. 89 

You are the last! I go today to attend as pall bearer the 
funeral of our college friend, Judge Matthews! 

[ thought of you when I got the request to write a note in 
behalf of the Confederate Home at Austin. The request chimed 
with my feelings—but if it had not recollections of you and of 
Texas & Texas friends of 1848-9 would have conquered. 

The Charleston News questions Stewart. I hope he is all he 
should be. God bless you! 

Hastily As ever 
Rutherford B. Hayes 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Austin, March 28th, 1889. 


Dear Rud: 

I have this moment rec’d and read your letter 25th ult. I reply 
at once. Your first sentence made me realize how near we are 
to each other. Yes, we are the last. Of all those who were 
within our intimate circle we are the only ones left. How sad 
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the thought and yet how could it be otherwise, for we are old men 
and must expect nature to have her way. I often think of you 
with all the affection of other days. How much I should like to 
be with you, look into your face, and talk over the past and realize 
that we two have ever been true and loyal to each other. 

Stanly Matthews is gone. I saw it in the papers and felt a 
pang when I read it that no one knew but myself. I have always 
dwelt with peculiar pleasure on the attentions Matthews showed 
me when I was last in Cin. He was then full of business in his 
profession. He laid it aside for me, took me home with him out 
of the city, introduced me to his wife and children. I spent part 
of a day and all night with him. I was much attached to him 
and mourn his death. He died full of honors, an able, useful 
good man. 

I have been here since 8th of Jan. in the discharge of my legis- 
lative duties. I have not missed a roll call since the Legislature 
convened. I am the oldest legislator in the body—entering first 
in 1847. I receive all the consideration I deserve, and my life 
here has been agreeable and I hope useful. I could have been 
Speaker but I declined to be a candidate on account of my hearing. 
My health is good for me. My older daughter Laura is with me. 
My other children are on the coast. The mouth of the Brazos is 
destined to be our chief seaport. A syndicate has purchased all 
the land on each side of the river for eight miles and are actively 
engaged in erecting works to sweep out the bar. They expect to 
get twenty feet if not more by Jan. next. I have no doubt of 
their success. They have plenty of money, skill and engineering 
ability: they are confident of success. Already people are rushing 
there. My kin will be greatly benefited by the improvement and 
so will I. 

Dear Rud—use your influence to stop interference with the 
negroe by Congressional legislation for the sake of the negro as 
well as for the white. The negro question must be settled for 
the benefit of both colors by the Southern people, without outside 
influences. All such influences do harm. It is to the interest of 
both races that we be let alone. Time and circumstances will ad- 
just this question, congressional laws cannot. 

Love to Mrs. Hayes and your children. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
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FUNERAL NOTICE 
LUCY WEBB HAYES, 
wife of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Born at Chillicothe, Ohio, August 28th, 1831, died at her home, 
in Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio, June 25th, 1889. 

Services will be held in Spiegel Grove, Friday afternoon at three 
o'clock, to which all are invited. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Spiegel Grove, Fremont, O. 
2 July, 1889. 

The friends who have sent telegraphic messages, letters, floral 
tributes and newspaper articles, tokens of their regard for Mrs. 
Hayes, and of sympathy with me and my family, are so numerous 
than I can not, by the use of the pen alone, within the time it 
ought to be done, suitably express to all of them my gratitude 
and thanks. 

I therefore beg them to excuse me for sending in this form my 
assurance of the fullest appreciation of their kindness, and of 
my lasting and heartfelt obligation to each of them. 

My dear Guy: 
I have your letter. With all thanks & good wishes, 
Sincerely ever 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
6 July. 89 


P. S. I send you the best newspaper portrait. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Spiegel Grove 
6 July 1889 


My dear Guy: 

I have been on the point of writing to you for several days. 
It is not easy to do—& yet why not easier than to write to any 
other man? My friend of longest standing—nearest—known. to 
her and knowing her intimately. She was a wonderful woman— 
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so large hearted—so gifted—with such training—so tender and 
sympathetic—so sincere and natural—the combination of faculties 
and endowments amounted to genius. Her general friendships 
were multitudinous & yet she had her elect few who were as close 
to her as possible—dating from childhood. She touched life at 
more points than any person I ever knew, or heard of, or read of. 

She was at home with all human beings who were not brutalized 
by vice and crime—could be happy with all—could make all 
happy. She was least at home with the self sufficient—those con- 
scious of their own powers, elevated position or the like, & at the 
same (time) proud of it and conceiving themselves of better clay 
than others. Even with them, if time enough were given, she 
could be happy and add to their happiness—but such people were 
a trial to her. All others—the rich and poor—learned and igno- 
rant—the farmer, gardener, artist, mechanic, the man with cattle, 
or poultry, or sheep, or horses or dogs—fond of fishing, rowing, 
sailing—all work delighted her—fond of all scenes of gaiety— 
the ball room—the soirés—the Soldiers Reunions—Pic-nics—all 
childrens games—boys’ sports—the drilling of troops—racing— 
Why the long enumeration ? 

All humanity was dear to her, and beyond any person I ever 
saw she loved to make all happy, and was gifted with the faculty 
of doing it. She loved Christ and all good Christians. She cared 
very little for the formalities of Religion. Believed in the ortho- 
dox doctrines, but was as liberal and all embracing in her char- 
itable views as Christ himself. She would never dream, even, of 
forcing others in matters of opinion or conduct, unless the con- 
duct was grossly criminal. She had friends she valued in every 
church and of no church. One writer about her fitly says “She 
had no obtrusive goodness.” 

She had shared in all the best enjoyments of this stage of 
existence. She had loved, married, tasted the joys of maternity, 
the happiness of caring for & training her children, and was the 
fondest grand-mother in the world. At the threshold of old age, 
she barely began to know its pains and infirmities. 

Born in Chillicothe—next to Lexington, Ky., the social center 
of the West—connected on her mother’s side with the patriotism 
of New England, on her father’s with the generous chivalry of 
Virginia, educated by the studies & teachers of a College for boys 
under Bishop Thompson, President Merrick, & Dr McCabe, in- 
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structors of unsurpassed excellence, then under Prof. Wilbur at 
the Ohio Wesleyan Female College in Cincinnati, living in Cin- 
cinnati more than Twenty Years—then with the army of the 
Union—& always a favorite—next three years—the social periods 
at Washington with her husband a M. C.—five years at Columbus 
as wife of the Governor—and after this preparation, Washington 
again. ; 

I could not bear to see her in pain. Rheumatism, deafness— 
Without suffering, she fell asleep! On the 4th walking under the 
old oaks I asked my niece, Laura, What is Lucy doing now? 
With a beaming face she replied, “Why, of course, She is with 
her beloved grand son, Ruddy !” 

As ever 
Rutherford B. Hayes 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Nov. 30th, 1889. 
My dear Rud: 

I have thought much and often of you since your great bereave- 
ment. I want you to write me and tell me how you are bearing 
your loss. Could I have done so I would have followed the bent 
of my feelings and visited vou this summer. I felt that it would 
be good for us to be together again, to talk over the past and 
see the dear faces once so familiar now hidden from our view. 
I hunger to hear from you. You and I are the last of our early 
friends—12th of Jan. next I will be sixty-nine. I am the older 
and friends tell me almost every day “you have not changed in 
appearance—you are as young looking as you were ten years ago.” 
I am not gray but somewhat balder than when we met in Wash- 
ington. I try to take care of myself and hope to live to a green 
old age. I leave here in two days for Brenham where I expect 
to spend the winter with my brother Austin, and arrange the 
papers of Stephen F. Austin. Austin [Bryan] was 71 last 25th 
of Sept. Joel will be 74 14th of next month. We three brothers 
have been blessed with longevity and permission to live through all 
the exciting and troublous times through which we have passed 
safely, and in comparative good health. My daughter Laura and 
my youngest (Guy) are here. Laura [is] with her Aunt Mrs. 
Ballinger who is in comparative good health. Guy [who] in a 
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few days will be 18 years old is a clerk in a hardware store. 
Willie my oldest is married and has a fine little son two years 
old last Sept. He has recently removed from this county to 
mouth of Brazos. Hally my younger daughter spent the summer 
in Va., and is now at my brother Joel’s on a visit, but will join 
me in Brenham and stay with me while I am there. Laura will 
leave during the winter for Baltimore. I shall be glad to hear 
from you and yours. 
As ever your old friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Spiegel Grove 
Fremont, O. 5 Dec 1889. 
My dear Guy: 

I have yours of the 30th ultimo. 

Fanny and I spent three weeks in Lexington, Cincinnati & 
Nashville last month, and upon the whole very pleasantly. The 
bereavement returns in full force, at irregular but lengthening 
intervals. Last Monday, the coming of two of the kinsfolk who 
were favorites with Lucy brought it all back with unabated pangs. 
Then it will occur that for hours I am free from the grief, and 
happy once more. I find new reasons for consolation as time 
passes. No end to the kind things coming from unexpected quar- 
ters. All facts tending to her honor are full of contentment for 
me. The tears flow unbidden when [I least look for them. 

You are indeed fortunate in the continued health of yourself 
and of your brothers. My kindest regards to them. I feel an 
increasing interest in your State. It is like one of my homes. At 
the Nashville Prison meeting I met [Ben E.] McCulloch of one 
of your Prisons. It was like meeting a comrade of the War. 

All who are connected with you—the Ballingers—those of your 
name—are all in the inner circle of those I prize. 

I send you herewith some photographs—of small account to you, 
but it is a pleasure to send them. 

With old time affection 





As ever 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


Brenham, Jan. —, 1890. 
Dear Rud: 

I have too long delayed answering your last, but I have not 
been well—troubled with colds, etc., which unfitted me for any- 
thing. I thank you for the photographs. I shall keep them and 
recur to them as souvenirs of those I have loved so long. You 
will say for a lifetime. 

I read your prison address with much interest and satisfaction. 
I am glad that you can thus employ yourself. Your life is useful 
and dignified, worthy of you and of the high place you filled. 

There is one question worthy of your thoughts—the future of 
the negro. 

As yet he has been chiefly thought of at the North as a voter. 
The future of the white at the South should be considered in 
connection with this voting. Intelligence, virtue and patriotism 
must govern for prosperity under our form of government; it will 
govern for the safety of society and protection of property de- 
mand it. The whites of the South must be let alone to meet this 
question as the interests of both races require; politicians do not 
understand it and perhaps do not want to know the injury they 
do to both races by attempting to control it. It is the greatest 
question presented to the whites of the South for their solution— 
let them solve tt. 

My belief is that the best way to relieve our country of this 
question is gradual colonization of the negro in Mexico. 

Should you feel interest in knowing more of my views I will 


give them to you. 

I expect to spend the winter here. My daughter Hally is with 
me. My brother Austin is quite well and we often speak of you; 
he wishes me to send his kindest regards to you. 

Present me kindly to your daughter and your sons. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Life of Stephen F. Austin: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. By Eugene C. 
Barker, Professor of American History, University of 
Texas. (Nashville and Dallas: The Cokesbury Press. 
1925. Pp. XV, 551.) 


The charm of Barker’s Life of Stephen F. Austin may be 
glimpsed from the closing paragraph of Chapter VIII: 

“Though his efforts were absorbed in other directions, Austin’s 
interest [in education] did not flag. From Mexico in 1833, sur- 
rounded by desolation and death, and himself recovering from an 
emergency treatment which barely averted cholera, he instructed 
Williams to locate for him, and not sell a beautiful tract of land 
on the east bank of the Colorado, at the foot of the mountains, 
as a retreat to which he could go and get away from trouble. ‘I 
mean to go and live there. It is out of the way and will do for 
an academy scheme with which I can amuse myself and do good 
to others.’ With rare appropriateness that tract of land now 
contains the Capital City and the University of Texas, and Austin 
lies buried in the land that he himself chose for his last peaceful 
years.” 

Ninety years have passed since Austin died at Columbia, worn 
out in the service of the commonwealth he had builded in the 
wilderness. At the age of forty-three his quiet efficiency and un- 
tiring zeal had not only created an Anglo-American state in the 
no-man’s land of Texas, but had shaped the relations between 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin America for three generations, and 
changed the map of North America more than the map of Europe 
was to be altered by the great World War. Yet this is his first 
biography. He was a modest, unassuming man. The deep im- 
press made by his personality and labors on the course of American 
history was not understood in his own day; and ours has produced 
but one historian qualified by temperament and training to know 
and understand the patience, personal courtesy, perseverance, firm- 
ness, tact, fortitude and infinite capacity for taking pains, which 
were the essential elements of Austin’s genius. For the writing 
of this book Eugene C. Barker has prepared himself through a 
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quarter of a century. The result is singularly happy; worthy 
alike of the founder of Texas and of the author; an enduring 
historical study; a biographical classic; and a masterpiece of lit- 
erary craftsmanship. 

It is not easy to tell, in five hundred pages, the life story of 
Stephen F. Austin. He was, heart, mind, soul and body, of a 
type which thrives in civilization, and ordinarily works and dwells 
where civilization flourishes. Austin in an old world court, or at 
a great seat of learning, would have easily found his place. But 
circumstances dictated that he should live, labor and die, in the 
farthermost outposts of the Anglo-American frontier. Barker has 
visualized his life there against its background of raw frontier 
conditions, Indian wars, Anglo-American land speculations, and 
Mexican revolutions, and by masterly presentation of his facts, has 
reconstructed the personality of the father of Texas so that the 
reader knows and loves him as one held dear and not long dead. 

For Barker is one of the few modern historical writers possessed 
of a fine literary touch. He writes in strict conformity to the 
canons of modern historical writing, yet his narrative glows with 
romantic charm. The imagination of the novelist could hardly 
conceive a hero as interesting as Stephen F. Austin; and few of 
those who write to entertain can approach the beautiful propor- 
tioning, piquant style and purity of diction, which characterize 
Barker’s writings. 

Especially pleasing are the delightful early chapters which deal 
with the migrations of the Austin family prior to the beginnings 
of the Texas venture, and with Austin’s early life. There is not 
much in American literature finer than our glimpse of the child- 
hood of Stephen F. Austin, in the little half French village on the 
Missouri frontier, where he “was to grow to manhood with in- 
stinctive, sympathetic understanding of gentle, courteous, proud 
and sensitive people, whose friendship and good will depended 
upon the observance of social niceties that the Anglo-American too 
often dismisses with self-conscious embarrassment. It was among 
such people that his great work was to be done, and upon the 
harmonious cooperation of such that his success was to depend”; 
or the deft characterization of Moses Austin, which shows better 
than a volume of expository writing could have done why the 
success of the Texas project depended on the early transfer of its 
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management from Moses Austin to his son. “[{Moses] Austin 
possessed many sterling virtues—uprightness, perseverance and the 
ability to mind his own business—but his little world required tact 
and adaptability, and, above all a sense of humor: and, besides 
having an impetuous temper, he was without a germ of either. 
As a result he had racking controversies with unscrupulous neigh- 
bors, and was subject to emotional turmoils that a more plastic 
spirit would have been spared. That he was nearly always right 
is clear from the fact that he enjoyed the cordial friendship of 
his most worthy contemporaries, as well as the confidence of 
American officials after Louisiana passed to the United States; 
but this only softens without obscuring one’s impression of a 
choleric disposition that habitually met vexations more than half 
way.” 

The chapters which describe Austin’s first visit to Mexico in 
1822 break new ground, in relating the history of the Colonization 
Law, and showing the importance of Austin’s contribution to the 
Mexican Constitution of 1824; and there is a clear and vivid pic- 
ture of the settlement and early government of Austin’s first 
colony, which paved the way for all the others; but it is in the 
two chapters which treat of the controversial phases of Austin’s 
life; or, rather the two chapters which deal with matters concern- 
ing which Austin has been criticised by uncritical historians, that 
the author rises to the greatest heights as historian and as 
biographer. 

For eighty years historians have followed blindly Henry S. 
Foote’s perverted story of the “Fredonian Rebellion.” Barker 
tells, for the first time, the whole truth about that insignificant 
émeute, and shows, incidentally, that its only real historical im- 
portance was the opportunity it afforded Austin to win the con- 
fidence of the Mexican officials, and render valuable services 19 
everyone concerned. In this chapter and the chapter concerning 
the disturbances of 1832 we learn for the first time something of 
the history of the unauthorized settlements on the lower Trinity 
and within the eastern border leagues. These settlements played 
an important part in the early history of Texas, but hitherto 
Texan historians have merely taken them for granted. As for 
the Robertson Colony controversy, Barker by masterly statement 
of the undisputed facts completely refutes the vicious charges 
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which Robertson, or rather T. J. Chambers in Robertson’s name, 
made against Austin in 1834, while the latter was a prisoner in 
Mexico and helpless, and shows that there was nothing about that 
affair which need concern us now, except natural curiosity as to 
why John Henry Brown should have thought proper, so late as 
1892, to waste good space in rehashing Robertson’s forgotten 
charges, and the garbled and in part perjured testimony with 
which Chambers induced the corrupt legislature of Coahuila and 
Texas to annul that portion of the Austin and Williams grant, 
which overlapped the former grant to Leftwich under which 
Robertson was a sub-contractor. 

The story of Austin’s mission to Mexico in 1833, and of his 
long imprisonment there is supplemented by a splendid chapter 
concerning the growth of the colonies and events in Texas during 
Austin’s absence. These chapters are an invaluable contribution 
to our knowledge of those all-important years, and of the under- 
currents of Mexican politics which were slowly bringing about 
the conditions which ultimately separated Texas from Mexico. 
The biographical side of Austin’s imprisonment, and the stories 
of his life while detained in the Mexican Capital, and of the 
changes which gradually took place in the colonies during his 
absence, are complete in themselves and are admirably told, but 
Barker only hints at the sinister story of the land speculations and 
corruption in which Austin’s bitterest enemies as well as some of 
his warmest friends were engaged during those years, and which 
were undoubtedly the main contributing cause of his long deten- 
tion at the Mexican Capital. 

Through the haze which surrounds these land speculations, the 
author as yet sees but dimly. The original plan of the specu- 
lators was to separate Texas from Coahuila and accord Texas a 
territorial government. ‘Texas lands, of course, under this plan, 
would have been controlled by Mexican Federal officials. Austin’s 
opposition defeated this scheme, and, as he with good reason be- 
lieved, made him powerful enemies and materially lengthened his 
imprisonment. Later, when the speculators learned that the cor- 
rupt legislature of Coahuila and Texas was amenable to their 
schemes, the territorial plan was discarded in favor of exploitation 
of the public lands under state laws. In these schemes Austin’s 
most dangerous enemies and some of his close friends played their 
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part. The story of these speculations, and of their part in bring- 
ing about and shaping the course of the Texas Revolution is yet 
unwritten. But it is beyond cavil that Austin and his colonists 
regarded such speculations as unholy, and opposed them to the 
end; and there is little doubt that the speculators, whether his 
friends or his enemies, were content that the effect of his in- 
fluence against them should be dispersed in its long passage from 
the Mexican Capital to Texas. 

Though Austin was yet to render some of his greatest services 
to Texas, one suspects that the author, lest he should seem unduly 
partial to his hero, has, in his closing chapters, deliberately min- 
imized his importance to revolutionary Texas. Thus, while the 
account of Austin’s services as Commander-in-chief of the Texan 
Volunteer Army from October 12 to November 24, 1835, is ac- 
curate in every detail, the author’s estimate of the value of those 
services is unnecessarily deprecating and apologetic. As a matter 
of fact, Austin’s handling of the discordant mob he was elected 
to command, was a military marvel. He was weak and ill and 
the command of a collection of undisciplined frontiersmen was a 
thankless task at best. Many of his soldiers were would-be gen- 
erals; others were active and intelligent representatives of the 
land speculators, with purposes of their own to serve. Austin not 
only kept this difficult army in being, and partially amenable to 
command, but by confining Cos to the vicinity of Bexar, and 
cutting off his supplies, effectually neutralized the invading Mexi- 
can army and brought about the conditions which eventually com- 
pelled its surrender. Austin, and not Burleson, or Milam, or any 
of those who fought beside them, was the real victor over Cos at 
Bexar. 

There is also a chapter yet to be written concerning Austin’s 
life and work during the month after he turned over the command 
of the army and prior to his departure for the United States as 
one of the Commissioners chosen by the General Consultation. 
But in his account of Austin’s services as commissioner, and of the 
shabby treatment accorded him and the other Commissioners by 
the Burnet Government, Barker is again at his best. Other beau- 
tiful chapters complete the story of Austin’s continued service and 
self-sacrifice, until the end came at Columbia and he could serve 
and sacrifice no more. 
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At all times after 1822 Austin’s life was molded by his whole- 
hearted and single-minded devotion to Texas. In a truer sense 
than that in which Washington is called the father of his country, 
Stephen F. Austin was the father of Texas. But Texas was more 
than child to him; its hold on his affections combined the love of 
wife and child and home and country. So long as was possible 
he and those who came with him were supremely faithful to 
Mexico; but the welfare of Texas was ever first in Austin’s mind 
and heart, and when, in his judgment, allegiance to Mexico became 
incompatible with the safety of Texas, his ringing declaration for 
independence made him, in a sense that John Henry Brown could 
never understand, the true author of Texas Independence. 

For its fidelity to truth and its contribution to America’s 
knowledge of an important epoch of its history, Barker’s “Life of 
Stephen F. Austin” would live were it only the usual special stu- 
dent’s treatise, written for the special student. As a model of 
biographical interpretation of sheer simplicity and beauty it would 
win readers were it the life story of a much less interesting and 
important man. It would survive as literature, without regard to 
its value as biography or history. But in that it has caught and 
held and graphically portrayed the soul of a truly great American, 
and preserved for all time the story of the life and work of a man 
who, by the arts of peace and by lawful means, swept aside the 
arbitrary barriers which race prejudice and national pride had 
erected against further southwestern expansion of the Anglo- 
American frontier—of the man who by sheer charm of person- 
ality and integrity of purpose won a way for his people where arms 
had failed and violence met with bloody repulse—it will live for- 
ever as the record of a great American’s vital and lasting con- 
tribution to the making of America. 

HaARBERT DAVENPORT. 





American Relations with Mezico. By Launa M. Smith. (Okla- 
homa City: Harlow Publishing Co., 1924. 249 pp., 15 
plates. ) 


The title of this book is misleading. It implies a survey of 
the relations between the United States and Mexico since the 
establishment of Mexico as an independent nation. As a matter 
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of fact, one-fifth of the book is introductory in character; the re- 
mainder is devoted to a discussion of the relations between the 
United States and Mexico during the period from 1910 to 1920. 

There is much about the book that is disappointing. In the 
three introductcry chapters the author has attempted the well- 
nigh impossible task of summarizing in only 12,000 words the 
complex story of “The First Century of Mexican Independence 

1810-1910,” and of giving a survey of conditions in the 
latter year. These chapters indicate, however, that the author 
has not sufficiently well in hand the facts of Mexican history 
since 1810 to marshal them satisfactorily for her purpose. Social 
conditions prior to 1910 are touched upon lightly; the discussion 
of the Mexican land problem is somewhat suggestive, but inade- 
quately treated. The proffer of the crown to Maximilian was not 
“in accordance with the Plan of Iguala” (p. 24), and the state- 
ment with reference to Diaz’s Plan de Palo Blanco, namely, that 
“on this platform Lerdo was defeated, and Diaz was elected to 
fill his unexpired term” (p. 26), conveys the altogether erroneous 
impression that Diaz came into power in 1876 as a result of a 
successful political campaign. 

In the nine chapters that were meant to constitute the real 
contribution of the book, the author has made use of such a lim- 
ited choice of sources that no single chapter of this group consti- 
tutes a definitive discussion or even a satisfactory summary of 
the subject undertaken. For example, pages 49 to 159 are de- 
voted to a discussion of the relations between the United States 
and Mexico in the critical period beginning with the presidential 
election of 1910 in Mexico and ending with the overthrow of 
Huerta in 1914. Yet of the 148 citations to sources or authori- 
ties within the limits of the page references given above, 112 
citations are to the Congressional Record, and 14 are to news- 
papers and periodicals. Quite surprising is the fact that only 
one citation (p. 60) is to the Papers Relating to the Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States, notwithstanding the fact that for 
two years prior to the publication of this book approximately 1500 
printed pages of indispensable source materials for the relations 
between the United States and Mexico during the period from 
1910 through 1914, have been available in the above-cited official 
publications of the Department of State. Congressional discus- 
sions and debates and newspaper accounts and editorials are of 
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value as indicating Congressional, and in a measure, public opin- 
ion, upon governmental policies. But as source material such 
discussions and editorials are not to be compared with the fun- 
damentally important publications of the Department of State. 
Searcely less surprising than the failure of the author to make 
use of the published records of the Department of State is the 
fact that no use was made whatever of the three bulky volumes 
of evidence brought out in two Senatorial investigations of Mexi- 
can affairs since 1910, namely in 1912 and in 1919-1920. What- 
ever may be said of the character of some of the evidence brought 
out in these investigations, it is not to be ignored by one who 
would write with authority on the recent relations between the 
United States and Mexico. The two volumes of evidence taken 
by the Senatorial Investigating Committee in 1919-1920 and pub- 
lished in the latter year, might, it occurs to the reviewer, have 
been particularly helpful and suggestive to the author in the ab- 
sence of published records of the Department of State after the 
year 1914. 

The redeeming feature of the book is that it has conveniently 
compiled and recorded some phases of Congressional and news- 
paper opinion upon the events of the period under discussion. 

Cuar_Les W. Hackett. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held in the Main Building of the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, on April 21, 1926. There will be sessions from 
10 to 12 and from 3 to 5. A business meeting will be held at 8. 
A program will be mailed to the members. 
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